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Modern Milling Facilities 


— Bigger Profits for You! 









“Me T has the Answer! 


Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 





“‘Best-of-the-crop” wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved” Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today. 





de International 


MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 











“BAKERY-PROVED” 
Trade Mark 
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. , Bags made from Chase Topmill Burlap—a product 

: of India’s better mills—and produced under rigid 

! wy production standards assure you of a premium 
"ey b rv Y | package. 


For over one-hundred years the Chase Bag Com- 
pany has been making Quality bags for American 


Sup: a4 . r Agriculture and Industry. 
Specify CHASE TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS on your 
next order. 
SINCE 


1847 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
® 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
2 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


ILLINOIS 


BEARDSTOWN, 


2udlity Glowr Since 1875 














107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "Ny." 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity @ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 








‘Ew quality in flour can only be the 
result of adequate experience, skilled 
craftsmen, modern equipment and a 
determination to produce the best. 
These are the important factors that 
' have always guided the production of 
BREAD—Your Best and I-H flours. I-H products must always 
Cheapest Food be right. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
. 1570 W. 99th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 L.D. 27 
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This startling new all-rayon 
bag... Bemis BEMARON . . . opens a 
whole new field of use for bags for 
home sewing. There’s nothing else like 
it. Its silky sheen and soft, smooth 
texture make it ideal for blouses, 
dresses, underwear, slips and scarves. 
It launders perfectly. And it’s super- 
absorbent . . . wonderful for towels. 


BEMARON comes in four beautiful 
pastel shades — pink, blue, green and 
yellow — as well as white. 


Bemis BEMARON is stronger, weight 
for weight, than cotton fabric. Your 
brand can be billboarded on Bemis 
Band-Label, or printed on the bag 
with special Bemis Lustre Inks. 


BEMARON is a Bemis exclusive. You'll 
want to get on the bandwagon early. 
Get the complete story from your 
Bemis Man. 
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For Steady Profit... 


The steadiest long-run profits are made by those bakers who insist first 
and always on using the one brand of flour that gives them best baking 
results. That is the kind of quality you’ll find in KELLY’S FAMOUS. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Transportation Center... 


® Served by 24 great wheat carrying railroads, St. Louis is the second largest railroad 
center in the United States! 


@ 21 trunk lines — 118,501 miles of railroad — 474% of total miles of railroad in 
the United States! 


® Hub of the inland waterways system handling upwards of 6,000,000 
cargo tons annually! 


® Direct through service to 
most points! 


@ Combine this with 
Valier’s service! 


@ All the flours you use, in one 
car, in any assortment! 
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mail today 


THE @ 742 Board of Trade Building 
Dipotet Kansas City, Missouri 
@ 73 Simcoe Street 
COMPANY Toronto, Canada 
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depend on these premium spring wheat flours 


for superior performance and quality. 





COMMANDER 
A strong bread flour of exceptional 





uniformity, producing a loaf of fine, 





flavorsome eating qualities. 








| MAPLESOTA 









y A fancy short patent flour that makes 
apLEsOTA loaves of fine silky texture, with a 


brilliant white crumb color. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, 


\Commander-Larabee 


COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
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Editorial ... 


More Glamor for Bread 


LAMOROUS as commercially-baked goods 
may be—and a glance at the counters of any 
retail shop in these days will encounter plenty of 
eye appeal—it seems possible to produce even 
greater glamor when these goods reach the home 
front. Good Housekeeping showed recently how 
this could be done in an illustrated section, partly 
in full color—‘‘14 pages of ways to glamorize bak- 
ers’ breads in a matter of moments!” 

Bakers, of course, need feel no umbrage over 
this added prettifying, for the most progressive 
and ingenious ones among them can feel that 
they have already done about all that can be 
done at the points of manufacture and sale. They 
must, on the contrary, be gratified by the demon- 
strated desire and ability of the housewife to give 
still more attractiveness to their wares at the 
point of consumption. In recent times they have 
been fortunate in the number of allies that have 
been enlisted in this auxiliary promotion of com- 
mercially-produced bakery goods. 

Never before has there been such a favorable 
editorial attitude toward baked goods among the 
makers of women’s magazines—and, indeed, in the 
press of this country as a whole. Thank-you notes 
from the baking industry are called for in many 
places. 


Caesar’s Wife’s Reputation 


Editor’s Note: The baking industry is asking 
for representation on the “committee of fif- 
teen,” organized to consult with the Food & 
Drug Administration on its grain sanitation 
program. Industry, science and government 
are working together to solve the problem, in 
which the baking industry has a considerable 
stake in its fight to convince the public of the 
purity of the staff of life. 


HE’S got to be mighty pure to keep the neigh- 

bors from talking about her. And so has Dame 

Bread, who is expected to be the spotless bride of 
nutritional economy. 

Unhappily, our daily bread, comparatively 
blameless as its general reputation has been 
throughout modern times, has suffered from re- 
peated slanders, usually of such magnitude and 
persistence as to be far beyond its deserts. It has 
been “robbed” of essential wheat nutrients — so 
runs the familiar line of smear—by miller and 
baker. It has been perverted, the crackpot gos- 
sips have said, by mass production; poisoned by 
such practices as bleaching, and rendered toxic by 
the introduction of chemical improvers. 

Bread always has been able to defend itself 
against slander, partly because of its inherent 
goodness, and also because suspicion of impurity 
could be allayed by convincing evidence of 
purity, quieted by some intrinsic improvement or 
silenced by altered behavior or appearances. But 
its vulnerability to careless gossipers or to nutri- 
tional scandalmongers seems never to be com- 
pletely cured. Over beyond the next backyard 
fence there is always another reputation killer. 

The scandal front of the moment lies in a new 
direction. Bread’s chief raw material, wheat, is 
under attack now, and an indirect danger comes 
to it through the possibility that smirching wheat’s 
escutcheon will also tend to blacken bread’s repu- 
tation and diminish its acceptability and use. 

The new assault is inspired, as might have been 
expected, by the protracted and embittered dis- 
pute over the Food and Drug Administration’s 
grain sanitation program. No matter how that 
dispute ended, it was bound to arouse the food 
cranks and crackpots. This was fully realized by 
many of those concerned in the negotiations which 
finally resulted in a decision to restudy the whole 
matter and come up with new plans and pro- 


cedures. Efforts were made to present the decision 
to the public in such a way as to soften the im- 
pact of criticism. This will help, of course, but it 
will not appease the snipers on nutrition’s crack- 
pot fringe. 

Scarcely had the smoke of the sanitation battle 
in Washington cleared than a sample of what may 
now be expected appeared in Look Magazine, 
which tells its readers that political attentiveness 
to the farm vote resulted in calling off FDA’s 
weevil hunt and presents such a picture of the 
general problem as to set every reader on an 
anxious weevil hunt of his own every time he 
picks up a piece of bread. The flavor of the Look- 
see, which is so mild as almost to be innocuous 
when comparison can ultimately be made with 
some of the heavy anti-wheat-flour-and-bread lit- 
erature that is sure to follow, may be assessed 
from the following sentences: 

“There’s a law that says the Food and Drug 
Administration has to keep the eating public trom 
getting unsolicited dirt with its victuals. Last 
year, FDA put out the word that it was going to 
do something about weevils in wheat flour, wee- 
villy flour being the sort of thing the law was 
against, the way FDA looked at it. Starting next 
July, FDA said, wheat with too many weevils in 
it would have to go for hog food instead of flour. 
The way you tell whether wheat is too weevilly, 
FDA said, you take a quarter-pint sample of it and 
count the weevil holes. More than two weevil 
holes is too many. The grain peddlers instantly 
howled that the guys who buy wheat in country 
elevators have better things to do than count 
weevil holes. They said how about if one inspector 
counted two weevil holes and okayed a carload of 
wheat and the next party who got the car found 
three holes? They said how were you going to keep 
the weevils from biting more holes in the wheat 
after it had been tested?” And so forth. 

The moral of all this is that Caesar’s wife must 
always seem so pure as not to invite criticism, 
even if she deserves it, which she so seldom does. 


All Balled Up About Bread 


EMEMBER the salesman of some years ago 

who apparently started the hue and cry 
about balled-up white bread plunging down the 
esophagus with a dull thud? The damage done 
still persists, evidence of which appears in the 
following question posed by a reader of Today’s 
Health to that American Medical Assn. magazine’s 
editors: 

“Comparing white bread with rye, whole wheat 
and other breads, which is the most easily digested 
and most beneficial? I have heard that fresh white 
bread forms balls after eating and, therefore, rye, 
whole wheat and others are better.” 

Answer (by Dr. William Bolton of the editorial 
staff of Today’s Health): “The question of digesti- 
bility of one bread over another is complicated. 
In general, all are about equal. Specifically, how- 
ever, some investigators have found that although 
the carbohydrates of all breads are digested at 
the same rates, the proteins of wheat bread are 
digested 39% slower. All food forms into balls 
when swallowed. A ball such as this is referred 
to in physiological language as a bolus of food. It 
is not unique with white bread and cannot be 
considered a factor that renders its nutrients less 
available.” 

In less technical and formal language, it ain’t 
so— what the misguided salesman tried to tell 
us as he wadded up the soft interior of a loaf of 
white bread, smeared it into ugly grayness with 
the dirt of his clammy hands, and then slammed 
it to the floor with a sound suggestive of the 
impact of flung putty. Unhappily, however, innu- 
merable good and otherwise intelligent people 
drew exactly the conclusion the mountebank in- 
tended—namely, that white bread is indigestible. 
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BAKERS OF AMERICA PROGRAM: The baker's 
national promotional effort has forsaken radio, 
and will build an intensive schedule of consumer 
relations on a base of public relations and co- 
operative effort by the individual baker. National 
advertising over the past years has helped build 
this base, and it is felt that the new scheme will 
yield good dividends— with considerable “grass 
roots” effort by the local baker a must. 

Details on page 10 


MORE SUGAR: The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has announced an increase of 100,000 tons 
in the determination of sugar requirements (total 
quota) for 1953. The total quota for the current 
year has now been raised to 7,900,000 tons, the 
same as the final quota for 1952. 

Details on page 11 


NEW BREAD-MAKING PROCESS: “A tastier 
loaf—a more attractive loaf—a loaf that 
will result in more bread being sold...” are the 
words of an official of Wallace & Tiernan Process 
Co., a subsidiary of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
in describing its new “Dé-Maker” process of mak- 
ing bread. The process—essentially an automatic 
dough-making machine—is attracting considerable 
industry attention. Details on page 12 


FLORIDA BAKING SCHOOL GROWS: Justi- 
fiable pride is being taken by the Southern Bakers 
Assn. in the School of Baking Science and Man- 
agement at Florida State University. This pride 
was especially in evidence at the 39th annual con- 
vention of the association staged at St. Petersburg. 
Those attending heard even greater things pre- 
dicted for the new school and were urged to take 
advantage of the opportunities it offers. 

Details on page 13 


FLOUR MARKET: While wheat futures prices 
were depressed by the abundance of wheat sup- 
plies in relation to demand, cash wheat values and 
flour prices were firm to higher in early May, as 
compared with early April. A substantial adjust- 
ment in cash prices during the forthcoming winter 
wheat harvesting season was indicated by futures 
market quotations, despite a much smaller crop 
than last year. Details on page 14 


ARBA CONVENTION POINTS TO PROGRESS: 
An enthusiastic record turnout for the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America convention placed St. 
Louis in the center of the baking industry news 
recently. A spirit of optimism, fanned by ARBA’s 
new president, William F. Thie, permeated the 
convention. The baking industry’s progress was 
pictured but the trouble spots were not ignored by 
the hard-working, earnest convention-goers. 
Details on page 16 


(Additional Spotlight Comment cn Page 61) 
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Bakers’ Campaign Cancels Radio 
Show, Begins ‘Grass Roots’ Drive 


CHICAGO—A broad scale promo- 
tional campaign designed to carry 
the facts of the baking industry into 
every state has been proposed by the 
Bakers of America Program's gov- 
erning committee and approved by 
the board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. 

A change of activities will be 
brought into effect immediately. The 
national network radio program has 


been cancelled, effective Sunday, 
May 17, and national consumer ad- 
vertising will be reduced to a mini- 


mum, under the new plan, announced 
by E. E. Kelley, Jr., ABA president. 

The new campaign was adopted by 
the program planning committee at 
a meeting in Chicago recently and 
approved by the ABA board of gov- 
ernors at its meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 7. 

The program’s public relations de- 
partment will be expanded, with ad- 
dition of several staff writers. An 
advertising campaign is to be start- 
ed immediately in publications reach- 
ing the nation’s doctors. Funds will 
be allocated to the consumer serv- 
ice department of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, to create a field 
staff of home economists. 

Will Invade “Grass Roots” 

“These sweeping changes in the 
program's activities are a result of 
months of consultations with mem- 
bers of the industry,” Mr. Kelley 
said. “The feeling is that after six 
years of advertising during which a 
strong base was created for the in- 
dustry, the time now has come to 
carry our messages aggressively into 
every locality in a grass roots cam- 
paign. 

“The entire emphasis from this 
point on will be education—educating 
all consumers into the true worth of 
bakery foods from the standpoints of 
nutrition, contributions to health, 
convenience, contribution to the na- 
tion’s economy.” 

Great stress will be laid in the 
program on work with members of 
the medical profession. The story of 
bread’s place in diet will be told 
through advertisements in about 20 
publications— the Journal of the 
American Medical Assn., Medical 
Economics, Modern Medicine, Ameri- 
can Practioner, Archives of  In- 
ternal Medicine, Journal of Pedi- 
atrics, Geriatrics, American Journal 
of Surgery, American Journal of 
Nursing, Today’s Health, Journal of 
American Dietetic Assn., and others. 

Copy of all ads will be submitted 
for approval in advance to the Amer- 
ican Medical Assn. and the adver- 
tisements will bear the seal of ap- 
proval of the AMA. 

Emphasis in these advertisements 
will be on bread and nutrition, the 
results of enrichment, the use of 
bread in normal, reducing, weight- 
gaining and convalescent diets. 

L. G. Maison & Co. of Chicago 
has been retained as the advertis- 
ing agency to handle this part of 
the program. The Maison organiza- 
tion has been conducting such cam- 
paigns for industry for more than 30 
years. It has served the meat indus- 
try, the citrus industry and others, 
telling the story of nutritional values 
of food products to the doctor. 

The first of the series of advertise- 
ments is scheduled for appearance 
in the Journal of the American Med- 


ical Assn. and the other publications 
in June. 
Increased Publicity Seen 

The expanded public relations staff 
will build increased publicity activi- 
ties in all media. The staff mem- 
bers will create material which will 
be usable on state and local meet- 
ings of clubs in various fields. The 
Bakers of America Program person- 
nel will move into various states, 
contacting heads of state wide or- 
ganizations, setting up talks on the 
subjects of diet and health, dieting 
for health in general, building 
through this device a greater knowl- 
edge of the nutritional benefits em- 
bodied in bakery foods. 


Work in Schools Ahead 

Additional funds will be available 
to the public relations and consumer 
service departments for production 
of more material for use in schools 

printed material, slide films and 
teaching aids of one kind or another. 

More contact work will be done by 
the public relations staff with radio 
and television stations and networks. 
Programs pointed specifically to the 
areas of health will be developed with 
stress on bread and nutrition. 

The February-March breakfast 
promotion and the July is Picnic 
Month promotion will be continued 
on an even more aggressive scale 
under the new plan. A sweet goods 
promotion in the fall and winter is 
being developed, to start next fall. 

The AIB consumer service depart- 
ment expects to start its plans for 
the field staff in the near future but 
probably will delay actual building of 
this department until early next 
year, due to the necessity for de- 
tailed planning in advance and to the 
problem of selecting personnel in 
various parts of the country. 


“It is the unanimous belief of the 
members of the program planning 
committee that this type of cam- 
paign will do the most possible good 
with the funds available,” Mr. Kelley 
said. 

“The program is designed to reach 
into the homes of the consumers 
of baked goods, in a manner which 
has not been done in the past. Need- 
less to say it envisages the close 
cooperation of every subscriber to 
the program—at the local level. Bak- 
ers will necessarily have to take up 
the task of making speeches at meet- 
ings and on club programs, as the 
staff opens the way for such 
speeches. 

“We will have to count on baker 
cooperation in activities of various 
kinds in their own trading areas. 
We have been assured by many bak- 
ers that we can call on them for 
such cooperation. 

“There are about a dozen different 
organizations in every state which 
our people will contact—-PTA, wom- 
en’s clubs, the service clubs, farm 
groups and medical groups. Backed 
with factual information from the 
highest possible authorities in the 
fields of nutrition, medicine and sci- 
ence, we know our programs will 
be acceptable for state and local 
use by these groups. 

“Our campaign further envisages 
a much closer working relationship 
with allied and related people of our 
industry. We will call on them for 
ideas and offer to them material 
which they can use in their own ef- 
forts to promote the baking industry. 

“The new Bakers of America Pro- 
gram will be well-rounded, detailed in 
its effort to reach into every area. 
It will strike deeply at the roots of 
the problems of misconception which 
are affecting our industry.” 


“July Is Picnic Month” Draws 
Heavy Publicity Response 


CHICAGO—The “July is Picnic 
Month” food promotion is off to a 
flying start, according to E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., president of the American Bakers 
Assn. 

Plans have already been completed 
by the Bakers of America Program 
to launch the highly coordinated drive 
to increase consumption of bakery 
foods. Early reports have indicated 
that the second successive outdoor 
eating campaign undertaken by the 
program in cooperation with a goodly 
number of other organizations in the 
food field will eclipse all previous 
promotional efforts. 

A steady stream of publicity will 
be released shortly by members of 





the program staff and the consumer 
service department of the American 
Institute of Baking to newspapers 
and radio and TV stations. National 
consumer magazines which will carry 
special articles built around outdoor 
eating during the months of June and 
July are Seventeen; Better Homes 
and Gardens; True Confessions; 
Woman’s Home Companion; Look; 
Today’s Woman; Ladies Home Jour- 
nal; American Weekly and the Farm 
Journal. 

Good Housekeeping Magazine has 
scheduled a 26 page article on out- 
door summer suppers for the June 
issue. 


Four pages of material for use in 
picnic supplements were prepared by 
members of the program staff and 
distributed to 1,600 daily and 3,500 
weekly newspapers. It contains a 
wealth of information on _ picnic 
menus, wearing apparel, outdoor 
cooking equipment, paper plates and 
accessories, sandwich cutting cues 
and the history of sandwiches and 
picnics. 

Requests have already been re- 
ceived from over 250 newspapers in 
44 states, Washington, D.C. and 
Alaska for material in the--supple- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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George Faunce, Jr. 


GEORGE FAUNCE, JR., TAKES 


OVER ABA RESEARCH SPOT 


CHICAGO — George Faunce, Jr., 
vice president, Continental Baking 
Co., New York, has been appointed 
chairman of the statistics and eco- 
nomic research committee of the 
American Bakers Assn., Curtiss H. 
Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, ABA chairman, has announced. 

Mr. Faunce replaces Daniel J. Uh- 
rig, vice president, Purity Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago, who has resigned be- 
cause of the press of other business. 
Mr. Uhrig also resigned from the 
finance committee but will continue 
as a member of the board of gov- 
ernors and the industrial relations 
committee. 

Mr. Faunce was born in Carnegie, 
Pa., and attended Williams College, 
Harvard University and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He was former- 
ly associated with the Transconti- 
nental Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla. In addi- 
tion to his duties as vice president, 
he is also a director and general 
counsel of the Continental Baking Co. 

Mr. Faunce was elected an alter- 
nate of the ABA board of governors 
in 1951 and is a member of the Wil- 
liams Club and the Apawamis Club 
and Nanursing Island Club, both of 
Rye, N.Y. He is married and has four 
children: George III; Sarah C.; Nancy 
W., and Madeleine C. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BISCUIT ORGANIZATIONS 
PLAN CHICAGO MEETING 


CHICAGO—The joint meeting of 
the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers 
Association of America and the In- 
dependent Biscuit Manufacturers Co., 
Inc., at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, 
May 19-22 will be observed as a gold- 
en jubilee celebration by the biscuit 
and cracker members. The meeting 
will be the 50th annual gathering of 
the association. The B&CMA recently 
became affiliated with the American 
Bakers Assn., Chicago. W. Tilghman 
Scott, Baltimore, Md., is president of 
the B&CMA and J. S. Vander Heide, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is president of 
the IBMC. 

Main speaker for the May 22 ses- 
sion will be E. E. Kelley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn. 
Also on the program are William 
Dietz, B&CMA secretary; Harold 
Fiedler, ABA secretary; Joseph M. 
Creed, ABA counsel, and Mr. Vander 
Heide. 
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USDA Ups Total 
Quota for Sugar 
by 100,000 Tons 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an increase of 100,000 tons in the de- 
termination of sugar requirements 
(total quota) for 1953. This raises 
the total quota for the current year 
to 7,900,000 tons, which is the same 
as the final total quota for 1952. 
Sugar distribution in 1952 amounted 
to approximately 8,100,000 tons. 

In announcing this increase, the de- 
partment said that in order to pro- 
vide a stimulus to raw sugar prices 
the initial determination of sugar 
requirements made last December 
was set at a level about 400,000 tons 
below estimated consumption. This 
action, increasing the total sugar 
quotas for 1953 by 100,000 tons, has 
the effect of reducing this allowance 
for price stimulus to 300,000 tons. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


House Gets Bill 
for Controlling 
Additives in Food 


WASHINGTON-—Control over ad- 
ditives in food under the supervision 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare is proposed in a 
bill H. R. 4901, introduced in Con- 
gress by Rep. A. L. Miller (R., Neb.). 

It has been referred to the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce 
and Foreign Commerce but it seems 
improbable that hearings can be 
held on this measure at this session 
of Congress. 

Generally, the Miller bill requires 
that before an additive may be in- 
troduced in a food the person desir- 
ing to make such an additive avail- 
able for interstate commerce and use 
in foods must make a showing of 
complete harmlessness to humans, 
including the fate of the additive in 
animals which may be _ ultimately 
consumed by humans. 

In short, the burden of proof is 
entirely upon the person who wishes 
to make his product available in in- 
terstate commerce. 

Additives are defined in the Miller 
bill as: Any substance. including 
products resulting from changes in 
such substance after use, which is 
intended “(1) for use in preserv- 
ing or altering any food or any char- 
acteristic of any food; or (2) for use 
in substitution, in whole or part, for 
any food or any ingredient thereof; 
or (3) for use in the manufacturing, 
processing, packing, transporting, 
wrapping or holding food, if such use 
is likely to result in the contamina- 
tion of such food: or (4) for use as 
artificial coloring, synthetic flavors, 
Sweeteners, vitamins for enriching 
bread, mold inhibitors, bactericides, 
antioxidants, emulsifiers, and miner- 
als whether it be intentional or in- 
cidental.” 

The bill makes this qualification to 
the foregoing in stating that these 
criteria apply in instances where the 
Proposed additive is not generally 
recognized by qualified experts as 
having been adequately tested so as 
to show that it is safe for the use for 
which it is intended. Excluded from 
the definition are such articles sub- 
ject to the federal insecticide, fungi- 
cide and rodenticide act. 
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prepared to take your slice? 





OF PICNIC FUN 


July is Picnic Month. You will want to be in a position to take 
advantage of the nationwide interest in this campaign for it will 
focus attention on the sandwich, states the consumer service 
department of the American Institute of Baking. Press, radio and 
TV will tell the nation about Picnic Month. The AIB’s consumer 
service department has developed ideas, recipes and a manual, 
“Modern Sandwich Methods” (25¢ a copy), to assist in quantity 
sandwich production. All in all, it looks as if the success of 1952 
will be equalled or exceeded in the 1953 campaign. Are you 
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AIB Cautions Against Careless 
Claims for Vitamin D in Bread 


CHICAGO—The recent trend to- 
ward “extravagant claims” for the 
Vitamin D fortification of bread has 
been viewed with alarm by food regu- 
latory agencies, nutritionists, and the 
staff of the American Institute of 
Baking, a special bulletin of the AIB 
said recently. 

The scientific advisory committee 
of the American Institute of Baking 
has considered the Vitamin D fortifi- 
cation of bread, and as a result of 
this consideration makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. That the baking industry re- 
frain from using its prerogative to 
add Vitamin D to bread since bread is 
not considered the best possible 
vehicle for this nutrient; or 

2. That those bakers who consider 
it desirable to use vitamin D refrain 
from using it in quantities that would 
permit claims greater than 400 U.S.P. 
units per pound; and 

3. That bakers see to it that their 
product furnishes sufficient calcium 
to permit simultaneous claims for cal- 
cium should they add Vitamin D at 
levels up to 400 U.S.P. units per pound 
of bread. 

These recommendations are based 
on pertinent facts concerning Vita- 
min D and Vitamin D as an optional 
component of enriched bread, the bul- 
letin states. Essential text of the bul- 
letin follows: 

“Vitamin D is required by infants 
and children so that they may utilize 





BREAD SOFTENERS BANNED 


ST. LOUIS—A stay granted Re- 
search Products Co., Kansas City, for 
use of bread softeners of the poly- 
oxyethylene monostearate type was 
vacated May 5 by the 8th Circuit 
U. S. Court of Appeals here. The 
stay had been granted by the St. 
Louis court Sept. 25 after the poly- 
oxyethylene monostearate type emul- 
sifiers were banned by the Federal 
Bread Standards. 





the calcium and phosphorus in their 
food supply to best advantage. Vita- 
min D may be obtained from dietary 
sources or may be synthesized in the 
body as a result of exposure to ultra 
violet rays generally from sunlight. 
It has been established as a result of 
testimony by experts that the mini- 
mum daily requirement of infants 
and children for this vitamin is 400 
U.S.P. units per day. This fact has 
been published by the Food and Drug 
Administration and serves as_ the 
basis for the labeling requirements 
of special purpose foods and vitamin 
supplements containing Vitamin D. 

“The requirement of Vitamin D by 
the adult has not been established. In 
fact, it has not even been established 
that the normal adult has any need 
for this vitamin from dietary sources. 
It may be that the average adult ob- 
tains all of his Vitamin D require- 
ment from exposure of his skin to 
sunlight. 

“Vitamin D may accomplish its 
purpose only when there is adequate 
dietary intake of calcium and phos- 
phorus. Milk has long been recog- 
nized as an excellent source of these 
two essential minerals. It is for this 
reason that milk is recognized as a 
suitable food carrier for Vitamin D 
by the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council and 
by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Assn. 
Neither the Food and Nutrition Board 
nor the Council on Foods has recog- 
nized bread as a suitable vehicle for 
Vitamin D fortification. 

“Despite the fact that the ‘sun- 
shine vitamin’ might lend itself to 
the writing of good advertising copy, 
its use in bread does not receive the 
official commendation enjoyed by 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and iron 
which constitute the mandatory com- 
ponents of the enrichment program. 
Because of this lack of official recog- 
nition of the value of Vitamin D for- 
tification of bread, food regulatory 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Ward Baking Co. 
Buys 2 Bakeries 
in North Carolina 


NEW YORK-—In line with its pol- 
icy of expansion, Ward Baking Co. 
has acquired the Made-Rite Bakery, 
Inc. of Rocky Mount, N.C., and the 
business of the Durham Baking Co., 
Durham, N.C., it was announced by 
Faris R. Russell, chairman of the 
board of directors of Ward. 

Ward bakes and markets its Tip- 
Top bakery products throughout the 
U.S. east of the Mississippi River, 
and with the new operations in North 
Carolina, will have a total of 23 
bakeries. 


Third Expansion 


This marks Ward’s third recent 
expansion move in the South. A year 
ago, the Tip-Top bakeries became 
affiliated with the High Point, N.C., 
bakery of Kern’s and Associated Bak- 
eries, which serves the High Point 
area, as well as the Greensboro and 
Winston-Salem communities. Some 
time before that, Ward acquired one 
of the large bakeries in New Orleans, 
which serves most of southern Louisi- 
ana and nearby Gulf communities. 
The Ward company also has Tip-Top 
bakeries in Jacksonville and Tampa, 
Fla., and Birmingham, Ala. 

Both the Durham business, whose 
bakery was destroyed by fire last 
Christmas day, and the assets and 
business of Made-Rite Bakery, Inc., 
at Rocky Mount, were purchased 
from Mrs. Harvey L. Williamson, 
president of the two companies and 
widow of the founder, and her family. 

James C. Hightower, manager of 
the two bakeries under the William- 
son ownership, will continue in charge 
of other operations under Ward. Lyn- 
wood Tilley will continue as sales 
manager. 

Plans are under way for construc- 
tion of a terminal and garage. 








E. J. Murphy 


LIAISON — Relations between the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the baking industry will be handled 
in the future by E. J. Murphy, deputy 
director of the Grain Branch. He has 
had contact with bakers in the past 
through the agriculture department 
and the materials control plan. 
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W. & T. Official Predicts: 
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New Bread- Making Process to Bring 
Increase in U.S. Flour Consumption 


CHICAGO—An increase in the per 
capita consumption of wheat flour 
was cited as a probable result of the 
development of the ‘““D6-Maker” proc- 
ess by Wallace & Tiernan Process Co., 
a subsidiary of Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Ine. 

William J. Orchard, president of 
the W&T Process firm, in an address 
prepared for delivery at the annual 


convention of the Millers National 
Federation May 12, said that the 
process developed by Dr. John C. 


Baker of the W & T staff, produces 
a “tastier loaf—a more attractive loaf 


a loaf that will result in more 
bread being sold—more flour being 
consumed.” 

The process—essentially an auto- 


matic dough-making machine — has 
attracted considerable attention from 
the milling and baking industries for 
more than a year. The process mixes 
a pre-fermented yeast solution with 
sugar, shortening, salt, flour and oth- 
er ingredients and discharges the 
doughs into pans, ready for proofing 
and baking. 

Reports circulating in the milling 
industry are to the effect that the 
use of the automatic dough-making 
machine will reduce the number of 
different “tailor-made” flours, all 
blended to meet different buyers’ 
specifications. Mr. Orchard told the 
millers that the machine has been 
tested with the use of commercial 
bakery flour. 

The predicted increase in the per 
capita consumption of wheat flour, 
Mr. Orchard said, would be due to 
the improved flavor of the bread. He 
prefaced his statement with a review 
of the conventional bread-making 
process wherein the yeast, salt, sugar, 
milk, water and flour were all mixed 
and then set aside to ferment, then 
remixed, then given a _ preliminary 
proofing before the doughs are divid- 
ed, rounded, moulded and panned for 
the final proofing and baking. 

“Dr. Baker couldn’t get it out 
of his head that that was too round- 
about way to make a loaf of bread. 
He didn’t feel that it was necessary 
to mix all of the ingredients together 
and let them ferment together in or- 
der to get the generation of carbon 
dioxide into the mixture that was 
needed to make a good loaf of bread. 

“To the contrary, he felt that much 
of the flavor of the wheat, much of 
the improved flavor that came from 
proper fermentation, was lost in the 
standard baking process. And he de- 
termined to do something about it 
and out of that determination came 
the ‘John C. Baker D6-Maker Proc- 
ess’.” 

Mr. Orchard explained that it was 
Dr. Baker’s belief that the flavor in 
fermented products was mostly the 
result of fermenting liquids, and that 
he set out to prove that the flavor 
and desirable taste and aroma of 
bread came from the fermentation of 
the liquid ingredients making up the 
dough and not from the fermentation 
of the mixture of liquids and flour. 

“Therein lies one of the fundamen- 
tals of John Baker’s new process,” 
Mr. Orchard declared. “He ferments 
the ferment—and does not ferment 
the dough. So, in a continuous proc- 
ess, the time required for dough fer- 
mentation is eliminated.” 

In the process, a yeast broth is 


made, using commercial yeasts, yeast 
food and enough water to leave the 
usual limit of moisture in the baked 
bread. The time for the broth fer- 
mentation, Mr. Orchard said, can be 
varied in the bakeshop in accordance 
with the flavor desired, and other 
factors. Experience has shown, he 
said, that approximately four hours 
is required for yeast broth fermenta- 
tion. 

“With a continuous process, succes- 
sive batches of broth would be start- 
ed at regular intervals so as to pro- 
vide properly fermented broth on 
schedule,” Mr. Orchard added. 

In the production of dough by the 
“Dé-Maker,” all of the ingredients 
are fed automatically in a closed sys- 
tem, according to the speaker. The 
flour is fed by standard Merchen feed- 
ers. The salt, sugar and powdered 
milk are each, in turn, fed by a modi- 
fied Novadel-Agene feeder similar to 
those used in feeding enrichment con- 
centrates into a flour stream in a 
mill. 

The shortening, Mr. Orchard said, 
is used as a liquid ingredient, as is 
also the oxidizing agent. Standard 
control pumps are used to feed all 
liquid ingredients. 

The liquid ingredients are pumped 
into a common chamber or pre-mixer 
at the same time the dry ingredients 
enter it, and here a thorough mixing 
takes place and the resulting dough 
mass is metered into a developer 
chamber for the necessary additional 
mixing of the ingredients. A divider 
is attached to the developer. 

“From the start of mixing until 
the dividing of the dough into pans 
automatically and continuously, about 
two minutes elapse. The panned dough 
goes to the proof box for conventional 
proofing, and then to the oven,” Mr. 
Orchard said. 

“We talk about dividing the dough 
because that is the accepted trade 
expression for cutting up a dough 
piece,” Mr. Orchard added. “Actually, 








Dr. John C. Baker 
. inventor of new process... 





William J. Orchard 
. more bread will be sold...” 


you should bear in mind that the 
divider, as you know it, does not 
exist in the ‘D6-Maker,’ nor does 
the mixer, nor the rounder, nor the 
overhead proofer, nor moulder, nor 
troughs, nor fermentation rooms. 
They are all eliminated. The ingre- 
dients are mixed, extruded to size, 
panned, proofed and baked. That’s it! 
With the disappearance of the va- 
rious mechanical devices just men- 
tioned goes dusting flour, and to a 
very great extent, divider oil as well 
as trough grease.” 

Mr. Orchard told the millers that 
the Dé-Maker machine requires’ ap- 
proximately 1,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. He said the pilot machine in 
his company’s plant at Belleville, N.J., 
is a two-story installation, but that 
it need not be. The materials and 
tanks for the liquid ingredients are 
installed above the machine to take 
advantage of gravity flow. “The whole 
operation could be installed on one 
floor with such adaptations in feeding 
as might be required,” he said. 

He said the machine is operating 
under regular commercial formulae, 
and added that several different types 
of flour have been tested. “We have 
made specialty breads. We can make 
soft-textured bread or we can open 
up the grain and thicken the cell 
walls so that the bread appears more 
like the commercial product on the 
market today,” he said. 

The W&T firm is now producing a 
machine to cutoff doughs for one- 
pound loaves at the rate of 60 a 
minute. Mr. Orchard said that the 
one-pound loaf is the standard size 
on the Eastern Seaboard and that 
his company will make six commer- 
cial installations of the Dé-Maker by 
mid-summer. 

“Until we get the six installations 
that we have agreed to make on a 
‘show-me’ basis in actual day-by-day 
commercial operation, our staff will 
be fully occupied,” Mr. Orchard de- 
clared. 

“After that, we seek and recom- 
mend the participation of the milling 
industry and of the baking industry 
in cooperative tests and studies of 
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the process to the end that its influ- 
ence on the types of flour and the 
types of wheat can be fully under- 
stood.” 

“You know better than I the ef. 
fect on the milling industry that has 
come from the increasing changeover 
from family to commercial trade,” 
Mr. Orchard said in concluding his 
address. 

“There are some millers and bak- 
ers who feel that John Baker’s proc- 
the types of flour to be used in mak- 
ess will have a profound effect upon 
ing commercial bread. 

“There are others who feel that 
this effect will even carry over into 
the types of wheat from which com- 
mercial bread flours can be made. 
Though we have been making almost 
daily runs with this process for about 
two years, using full bakery size 
equipment, we still have but a small 
part of the information needed to 
answer the broad implications of 
these suggestions. We do know that 
the grades and blends of flour that 
are now in general use in the baking 
industry yield excellent results.” 


Sanitation Group 
Honored by ATBI 


NEW YORK—The Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, in executive ses- 
sion recently, unanimously passed a 
resolution commending the Baking 
Industry Sanitation Standards Com- 
mittee for its “vitally important” 
work in clarifying and setting stand- 
ards for the improved sanitation of 
equipment used in baking. 

In a letter to J. Lloyd Barron, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York, chair- 
man of the BISSC, Frank J. Torrens, 
Bergy Materials, Inc., New York, 
president of the allied trades, pledged 
the wholehearted support of the 
ATBI in disseminating information 
on the standards. 

“Following the baking industry's 
tradition of voluntarily and coopera- 
tively taking whatever steps are nec- 
essary to provide the American con- 
sumer with the finest and purest 
baked products, your committee’s ac- 
complishments to date warrant the 
approval and support of the entire 
baking industry, while providing as- 
surance that the committee will find 
equally practical and satisfactory so- 
lutions for the sanitation standards 
problems that remain on its agenda,” 
Mr. Torrens said. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OMAR NAMES R. C. DAVIS 
HEAD OF GENERAL SALES 


OMAHA—Ross C. Davis, who has 
served as eastern regional sales man- 
ager for Omar, Inc., since 1950, with 
headquarters in Columbus, has been 
named to head the baking firm’s gen- 
eral sales department in Omaha. 

Mr. Davis, in the twenties, was the 
first to operate a sales branch from 
Omar’s Omaha plant. He also trained 
the first 12 men to operate routes 
out of that plant. He joined the com- 
pany at Omaha in 1927 and trans- 
ferred to Milwaukee in 1929, becom- 
ing manager there in 1932. Later he 
was a grain buyer at the company’s 
flour mill in Denver. In 1949 he re- 
turned to Omar’s bakery .division as 
store sales manager and the following 
year was named eastern regional sales 
manager. 

Omar also has announced that 
Donald C. Wear, branch manager for 
the company’s Kokomo, Ind., plant, 
has been named training manager 
He will be connected with the firm’s 
industrial relations and personnel de- 
partments at the Omaha general of- 
fice. 
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SBA Takes Pride in Sch 


Technicians Vital 
to Future Success, 


Bakers Told 


By FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., 


Editor of The American Baker 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—A note 
of pride in the accomplishments of 
the Southern Bakers Assn. in found- 
ing the School of Baking Science 
and Management at Florida State 
University was sounded throughout 
the business portion of the 39th an- 
nual convention of the group. 

Held at the Vinoy Park Hotel here 
April 23-25, most of the nearly 400 
registrants heard Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
head of the school, tell of the many 
objectives attained by the project 
within two years, and predict even 
greater acceptance by the baking 
industry and prospective students in 
the years to come. 

Raymond B. Streb, Royal Baking 
Co., Raleigh, N.C., president of the 
association, opened the business ses- 
sion the morning of April 24 by 
thanking his associates for their co- 
operation during the past year. Wil- 
liam H. Kelley, Holsum Baking Co., 
Gastonia, N.C., pronounced the in- 
vocation. 

E. P. Cline, Atlanta, secretary- 
treasurer of the SBA, noted during 
his report that the association is in 
the “best financial condition in its 
history.”” He reported that the South- 
ern Bakers Association University 
Fund is in excellent shape, with a 
greater percentage of the fund con- 
tributed by bakers than by allieds, 
which was thought to be a healthy 
sign. Plans for the production con- 
ference are firming up, he reported, 
with Sept. 13-15 selected as probable 
dates, at the Biltmore Hotel in At- 
lanta. 

During the governors’ meeting the 
preceding day, it had been recom- 
mended that three of the associa- 
tion’s members be awarded honorary 
life memberships in the SBA: Mrs. 
Clara Williamson, Durham (N.C.) 
Baking Co.; E. L. Ferris and B. R. 
Fuller, Jr., both formerly of Bell 
Bakeries, Inc., New York. 

“There are still many bakers who 
don’t realize what a wonderful op- 
portunity the School of Baking Sci- 
ence and Management is for the bak- 
ing industry as well as the gradu- 
ate,” Dr. Rumsey said in reminding 
the bakers that the school is train- 
ing executive material who will be 
thoroughly backgrounded in produc- 
tion or sales and management, and 
ready to take over positions of re- 
sponsibility in a bakery immediately 
following graduation. 

“We have two more years to go 


ee 
SBA CHANGES POLICY 
ON ELECTION 


ST..PETERSBURG—Officers of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. are no longer 
elected at the annual meeting in St. 
Petersburg. With the association now 
on a calendar year basis of tenure, the 
new officers of the SBA will be elect- 
ed by mail ballot this fall, take office 
Jan. 1, 1954, and be installed at the 
1954 meeting of the SBA at the Vinoy 
Park Hotel, St. Petersburg. 


——————— 
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before the first class graduates with 
their Bachelor of Science degree,” 
Dr. Rumsey noted. “Then they will 
come to you and ask you to place 
them in your baking organizations.” 
The head of the FSU school also 
mentioned that the students are look- 
ing for summer employment in bak- 
ing, and asked the bakery executives 
to cooperate in placing them in a po- 
sition where they can add to their 
education and training in baking 
while being paid. 

Dr. Rumsey stressed the import- 
ance of supervision during this sum- 
mer employment by a manager who 
“is sincerely interested in their prog- 
ress, and who will see that they have 
an opportunity to learn as well as 
earn.” 


36 Students 


There are now 36 students en- 
rolled,.he said, with another class 
of about 24 expected in September, 
selected from 50 applications already 
received. Many of these students are 
requesting aid in the form of scholar- 


ships from the SBA fund, it was 
remarked. 
C. Stuart Broeman, American 


Bakeries Co., Atlanta, chairman of 
the board of trustees of the univer- 
sity fund, appeared to thank those 
who have aided the fund. 

“This is a day of specialists,” Mr. 
Broeman said. “Most of us came up 
through the ranks, but today we need 
technicians—specialists in sales, pro- 
duction, management and engineer- 
ing.” 

In view of labor problems, Mr. 
Broeman said it was logical to ex- 
pect some men so well trained in 
baking engineering that new ma- 
chines could be devised to help solve 
the manpower situation. 

“This is the most important thing 
the Southern Bakers Assn. has ever 
done,” Mr. Broeman_ concluded. 
“Let’s give it everything we've got!” 

Among the resolutions approved by 
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Progress 





SBA BOARD MEETS AFLOAT—The board of governors of the Southern 
Bakers Assn. opened the recent convention of the association with a meeting 
aboard the yacht Humko and a cruise around Tampa Bay. Allied members 
were also aboard, with John H. Curtis, Humko Co., Memphis, as host. Left 
to right above are E. P. Cline, Atlanta, secretary-treasurer of the SBA; Ray- 
mond B. Streb, Royal Baking Co., Raleigh, N.C., president; W. B. Lovvorn, 
Morten Milling Co., Columbia, S.C., president of the Southern Bakers Allied 
Assn., and Paul D. Nease, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Birmingham, S.C., sec- 


retary-treasurer of the allied group. 


the SBA was one recommending that 
the baking section of the Grain 
Branch of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, headed by Philip Tal- 
bott, be retained as part of the 
USDA’s organizational set-up as hav- 
ing a particular value to the baking 
industry. 

The convention was brought to a 
close with the annual banquet the 
evening of April 25. Dr. Josiah Crud- 
up, president of Brenau College, 


J. E. Stroupe Elected President 
of Southern Bakers Allied Assn. 


ST. PETERSBURG — James E. 
Stroupe, James E. Stroupe Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., was elected president of 
the Southern Bakers Allied Assn. at 
the annual breakfast and business 
meeting held by the group during the 
annual convention of the Southern 
Bakers Assn. here. 

Paul D. Nease, last year’s secre- 
tary-treasurer, becomes vice presi- 
dent of the association of allieds, and 
Paul Nobert, H. C. Brill Co., Greens- 
boro, N.C., was selected secretary- 
treasurer for the next period. 

The officers will not take office until 
Jan. 1, 1954, since the Southern Bak- 
ers Allied Assn. voted to alter its fis- 
cal year to the calendar year basis of 
tenure recently selected by the SBA. 

W. B. Lovvorn, Morton Milling Co., 
Columbia, S.C., president of the or- 
ganization for the past year, who will 
continue for the remainder of the cal- 
endar year, acted as chairman of the 
business session. 

The allied association voted to con- 
tribute a third donation of $400 to 
the Southern Bakers Association Uni- 
versity Fund. This action for the 
third consecutive year will provide 
the educational fund with one schol- 


arship for a prospective student in 
baking science and management at 
Florida State University. 

In a short speech of acceptance, 
Mr. Stroupe said the allied associa- 
tion is doing a fine job, but cautioned 
that there is room for improvement. 
He referred to the need for by-laws 
revision, a dues-paying membership 
set-up, and the desirability of expand- 
ing the allied association to fully 
cover the area served by the SBA. 

The executive committee of the 
allied group was continued in office: 
Lee R. Whidby, Lee R. Whidby Co., 
for Alabama; Jack Felton, Magnus, 
Mabee & Reynard, Inc., for Tennes- 


see; Bruce Moran, New South Bak-’ 


er, for Kentucky; Jack Rushin, Rush- 
in & Pearson Co., for Georgia; Rob- 
ert Hubner, Pollock Paper Co., for 
Virginia; C. E. Brown, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., for Mississippi; 
E. B. Graeber, E. B. Graeber Co., for 
North Carolina; Sidney Baudier, the 
Dough Boy, for Louisiana; E. L. 
Harding, Bowman Dairy Co., for 
South Carolina; J. W. Taggart, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., for Florida, and Wil- 
liam Mooney, Paniplus Co,, for Ar- 
kansas. 


Gainesville, 
speaker. 

Entertainment at the convention 
included numerous parties and cock- 
tail hours, with events for the ladies, 
the luncheons and style shows, draw- 
ing good crowds. The president’s re- 
ceptions on two evenings preceded 
dancing and stage shows, while the 
Southern Bakers Allied Assn, was in 
clfarge of an April 24 cocktail party 
at the hotel’s pool, with a capacity 
crowd gathering in the wonderful 
weather to enjoy a water carnival, 
then adjourning to the ballroom fol- 
lowing a smorgasbord for a dance 
and floor show. 

Roy Peters, Butter-Krust Bakeries, 
Lakeland, Fla., was general conven- 
tion chairman, with Mrs. Peters act- 
ing as chairman of the women’s ac- 
tivities. 


Ga., was featured 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN PRODUCTION 
GROUP NAMES OFFICERS 


MILWAUKEE — Norvel _ Buros, 
Erickson Baking Co., LaCrosse, has 
been elected president of the Wiscon- 
sin Production Men’s Club to succeed 
J. H. Pfeiffer, Kappus Bakery, Ra- 
cine, who served the past year. 

Other officers elected at the recent 
annual meeting were Eric Milisch, 
Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwau- 
kee, and Arthur Poppe, Merchants 
Wholesale Bakery, Marquette, Mich., 
vice president; H. J. Reimar, Mara- 
thon Corp., Menasha, treasurer, and 
Henry W. Kleinsteuber, Milwaukee 
flour broker, reelected secretary. 

The executive committee in addi- 
tion to officers, include William Dib- 
ble, Mrs. Karl’s Bakery-Interstate 
Bakeries, Milwaukee, and August 
Bethke, Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 
Milwaukee. 

A discussion on “Bread Slicing in 
Production” by Harold Simmons, Go- 
pher Grinders, Inc., Anoka, Minn., 
was heard. 
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The Flour Market 





New Crop’s Approac 


While wheat futures markets con- 
tinued to reflect the overbalance of 
supplies in relation to demand, cash 
wheat prices at principal markets 
moved up in the past month and 
kept flour quotations steady to high- 
er. Declines in futures prices were 
sharpest in the new crop delivery 
months (starting with July) a sig- 
nificant factor in price outlook. The 
drop in July futures of 9¢ bu. at 
Chicago, 6%2¢ at Kansas City and 
2%¢ at Minneapolis in the period 
between early April and early May 
represents a preponderance of mar- 
ket opinion that values will be down 
probably more than usual when new 
crop wheat moves to market. While 
the May future also edged down, 
premiums paid for cash wheat over 
these levels increased, with the net 
result that cash wheat in the current 
market is priced 2@3¢ higher than 
in early April. The adjustment of 
values to the new crop basis will 
be accomplished in the next several 
weeks. 

A comparison of early May flour 
prices with those prevailing a month 
ago shows spring wheat quotations at 
about unchanged levels and hard 
winters up about 15¢ sack. A rela- 
tively stronger millfeed market 
helped to check advances in spring 
wheat flour prices to the extent of 
the higher cash wheat prices. 


Flour Buyers 


Remain Cautious 


Caution has been the by-word 
among flour buyers in the _ past 
month, particularly among users of 
winter wheat flour. This is a usual 
procedure at this time of the year 
when new crop trading levels are in 
the making. Purchases from mills 
in the Southwest have been limited 
to fill-in quantities. Most of the larg- 
er users of this type of flour bought 
needed supplies through May several 
weeks ago. Users of spring wheat 
flour also have followed a conserva- 
tive buying policy, although book- 
ings of this type have been larger 
than of the winter wheat flour. 
Spring wheat flour prices, of course, 
are not usually subject to new crop 
adjustment until later on in the 
summer. 


Loan Program Has 
Less Effect 


While the evident tightening up 
of cash wheat supplies may be at- 
tributed to the effects of the gov- 
ernment loan program, it may also 
be noted that the price support plan 
has been much less effective this 
year than in previous crop years. 
Despite a record tie-up of wheat un- 
der loan, prices have not held at or 
above the support prices for any 
more than brief periods. “Too much 
wheat,” of course, is the explana- 
tion. The carryover of old wheat on 
July 1 is currently forecast by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture at 
around 575 million bushels. This 
would be the largest in 10 years and 
more than double the amount carried 


By George L. Gates 


Market 
over last July. Some private esti- 
mates of the carryover are even 
higher. 


Government Owns 
Huge Supply 


A large portion of this potential 
carryover is owned by the govern- 
ment. To its inventory of about 105 
million bushels acquired in previous 
years, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
added about 435 million bushels of 
1952-crop wheat on April 30, the loan 
default deadline. Total supplies in 
the U.S. on April 1 were 840,498,000 
bu, and if disappearance in the April- 
June quarter are about the same as 
in the previous quarter (around 265 
million), it may be seen that by the 
end of the crop year practically all 
the remaining wheat will be in gov- 
ernment ownership. This explains the 
relative tightness of cash wheat as 
the end of the crop year approaches. 


CCC Supplies 
Exported 


There are, however, some factors 
which will tend to offset this situ- 
ation. First, the government-owned 
wheat, while held off the domestic 
market because of the high price 
tag put on it by law, is being of- 
fered freely to exporters at com- 
petitive prices. A considerable 
amount of this wheat currently mov- 
ing in export channels, thus leaving 
more “free” supplies to fill domestic 
needs. Second, new crop wheat will 
be available before very long. Some 
already has been marketed in Texas, 
and while the crop there is not as 
important as farther north in the 
southwestern wheat belt, nearness 
of harvesting puts a brake on prices. 
Also, because of the large amount of 
storage space tied-up with CCC- 
owned grain, shortage of space in 
some areas may tend to force prices 


Editor 


down more than usual, some observ- 
ers believe. 


Crop Estimate 
Hiked Slightly 


Production of winter wheat was 
officially estimated in May at 730 
million bushels, 16 million more than 
in April but well below last year’s 
big crop. Cool weather and con- 
tinued drouth adversely affected the 
crop in the Southwest, but pros- 
pects improved in the Pacific North- 
west and in the central states. This 
shift in the outlook had no great 
immediate effect on market action, 
although some observers called at- 
tention to the probability of price 
dislocations because of the expected 
unusual distribution of the new sup- 
plies. It is pointed out, for example, 
that large supplies of soft red wheat 
in the Chicago market area indicate 
continued pressure on that market. 
Pacific Northwest supplies, which 
normally find their greatest outlet 
in exports, face a dwindling export 
demand, while hard winter wheat 
in the Southwest, which normally 
provides most winter wheat flour, 
is in relatively short supply. Price 
relationships are likely to become 
distorted, it is said. 


Next Year’s Total 


Near Current One 


The over-all supply picture, how- 
ever, is one of abundance. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, in its 
Wheat Situation report, declares that 
supplies for the 1953-54 marketing 
year are not expected to be much 
different from those for the current 
season. 

Total supplies, based on present 
estimates, are expected to be about 
1,600 million bushels—2% more than 
in 1952-53. With exports likely to be 
smaller next year and domestic use 





Summary of Flour Quotations 


May 9 flour quotations, in sacks of 
prompt delivery: 


Chicago 
Spring top patent ‘ .. 5.98@6.35 
Spring high gluten . i ‘ — Fe 
Spring short ..... ° see ‘ ‘ coc @ we 
Spring standard 5.88@6.30 
Spring first clear 5.15 @5.48 
Hard winter short ..... 5.68 @6.05 
Hard winter standard 5.66 @5.90 
Hard winter first clear teneeee ---@4.89 
‘Soft winter short patent . . 6.67@7.20 
Soft winter standard 4.85@6.50 
Soft winter straight ..... - fr 
Soft winter first clear ... 4.75 @6.30 
Rye flour, white ....... 4.57@4.65 
Rye flour, dark ....... .-@3.57 
New York 
Spring high gluten 6.64@6.74 
Spring short 6.49@6.59 
Spring standard ...... 6.39@6.49 
Spring first clear ..... 5.80@6.15 
Hard winter short 6.35@6.49 
Hard winter standard 6.15@6.24 
Hard winter first clear : coe @ coe 
Soft winter short patent ~ wre 
Soft winter straight . §.20@5.50 
Soft winter first clear — ee Fee 
Rye flour, white 4.95@5.05 
Rye flour, dark ........ coo® ov 


100 Ib. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 
Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
— PTT ee Pee aie des coo cee 
--+»-@6.07 soak eee -+-@ ... 6.75@6.77 
5.92@5.95 ...@... -.-@6.35 6.60@6.62 
5.82@5.85 ee ---@6.25 6.50@6.52 
§.20@5.52 ...@... --.@6.10 5.84@5.86 
--@... 5.65@5.70 ---@6.00 Fee 
-@... 5.60@5.65 ...@5.8@ 6.25@6.27 
---@... 4.35@4.50 ...@5.65 5.97@5.99 
ea eee one os --@5.95 5.78@5.80 
er oe @. ose vos 
oe ove ~ - @5.10 5.58@5.60 
cos@ oes oo@. @4.65 5.13@5.15 
4.30@4.33 a Fe @4.93 5.06@5.08 
3.30@3.33 oo@ ---@3.93 4.06@4.08 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
6.80@6.90 6.71@6.80 6.60@6.77 6.25@6.45 
6.55@6.65 6.56@6.65 6.50@6.62 6.15@6.25 
6.50@6.60 6.46@6.55 6.40@6.52 6.05@6.30 
6.00@6.10 5.84@6.19 5.80@6.21 5.90@6.15 
6.35@6.45 6.34@6.42 5.99@6.38 5.70@5.30 
6.30@6.40 6.15@6.22 5.89@6.28 5.55@5.70 
a ane —— ee --@... 4.65@4.85 
“ae «as ee eee --@... 5.45@5.75 
«-@... 5.27@5.67 ...@... 5.10@5.30 
a ee — ee o+-@... 4.30@4.55 
5.10@5.20 o+-@... 4.93@5.01 woo cee 
coe ces 20e@... 3.93@4.51 -@. 
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h Influences Prices 


just about the same, the outlook 
is for a continuation of the bearish 
situation prevailing this year. In- 
cluded in this long-range appraisal 
is an allowance for a spring wheat 
crop of about 310 million bushels, 
Recent rains have enabled farmers 
to get most of the crop seeded, al- 
though reserve moisture supplies are 
short, and timely moisture will be 
needed through the growing season. 


USDA Plans for 
Possible Curbs 


Recognizing the probability of a 
burdensome supply situation, the 
USDA is making plans for possible 
acreage and marketing restrictions 
on the 1954 crop, which will go into 
the ground next fall. A final decision 
to be made when the outlook has 
been more accurately appraised, must 
be announced by July. It seems prob- 
able to many observers that USDA 
may be forced to make the move un- 
der mandatory provisions of the agri- 
cultural law. Declining export de- 
mand, of course, is the major rea- 
son why the huge wheat production 
of recent years may no longer be 
required. An important influence on 
exports, the International Wheat 
Agreement, remains in doubt because 
of the refusal of Britain, the top 
importer, to sign the renewed pact 
drawn up for three years starting 
Aug. 1. It is likely that enough na- 
tions will ratify to put the agree- 
ment in effect, but export quotas 
will be trimmed. Britain’s refusal to 
participate is a significant commen- 
tary on the world demand-supply out- 
look, indicating that Britain believes 
it can secure wheat at less than the 
$2.05 bu. maximum level agreed upon 
by other nations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Selman Firm 
Claims 28-Minute 
Bread Process 


KANSAS CITY—Another develop- 
ment in bread making has been an- 
nounced by R. W. Selman, president 
of R. W. Selman & Associates, Inc., 
Kansas City. The new method allows 
the production of bread in as little 
as 28 minutes, the company states. 

Present-day equipment can be used 
in the method, but the process per- 
mits modification to a continuous bak- 
ing process, Mr. Selman says. 

The intensity of aroma and flavor 
of the bread can be regulated by the 
amount of fermentation allowed in a 
separate flavor-generating process, 
permitting individuality in varieties, 
Mr. Selman claims. The developers 
state that a “breakfast loaf” con- 
taining raisins, cinnamon, ground 
oranges, and incorporating 30% sugar 
in the formula shows “promise in re- 
gaining breakfast-appeal for bakery 
products.” 

The volume of the bread is con- 
trolled through the use of an in 
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gredient termed “Vologen” and the s s Th oe 
speed of proofing is regulated by an he Wall ee Meeting © St k Market Picture 
pone = howe. 9M bene Quotations on baking company stocks listed on the New York Stock 
5 POSE Rae Seen reRcnES He Seen Exch d the American Stock Exch : 
can be held for hours with no over- to Feature Pa rade eatin, en aieeeod 
proofing or significant change in final ‘ High Low Close | Close 
quality, it is claimed. f id ee +. > 
While the actual ingredients of the 0 eas, ervice Continental Baking Co. .......... 24% 16% 22% 24% 
loaf (flour, water, sugar, milk, lard Continental Raking, Coy i Se 
salt and yeast ferments) are accepta- MILWAUKEE—An “idea and serv- General Baking Co. $i ‘Pra. |. “. nea te 162 149 153 153 
ble ingredients under the present ice parade,” said to be an innova- National Biscuit Co 39% 28% 36% 36% 
standards for white bread, the new tion in trade shows, will be one of Pasian ge Co, 6 Pra. ee ir ea Rises ato ‘ser 4 ett eet 
bread employs pure oxygen as the the high points of the Lake Michi- Sunshine Biscuits, Ine.» .-.-..........0-..+. 70% 36. 69% 70 
leaven rather than yeast-carbon di- gan States Bakers Conference slated United Biscuit of America, $1.56 Pfd................. 107 1019, Loss 1048s 
k oxide leavening, it is stated. for the Milwaukee Auditorium, May Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded May 5: 
7 The first commercial trials were at 18-20. Sponsored by the allied trades, Bid Asked 
— Trout’s Holsum Bakery in Boonville, the parade will contain about 200 Omar, Ine... .... 0-0 eee eee ee ees 19% 21 
poe Mo., using standard equipment. Don- table displays telling stories of high- ee eee Pee reer seks siya nens ic la 
eer ald Trout stated: “The new loaf rep- er sales and profits. 
ry $ ° ° A : ° ° 
resents perfection in those bread Registrations will be taken at the F. Thie, president of the Associated 2 
- characteristics we consider most Hotel Schroeder lobby in the after- Retail Bakers of America, and oth- Pienic Month 
— valuable.” Hugh Irvin, production noon of May 17 and at the auditori- ers whose topics will deal with re- 
al- superintendent at Trout’s Bakery, um all day May 18 and 19. tail promotion, telephone sales, han- (Continued from page 10) 
— sees no major difficulty in changing Four association presidents will be dling complaints and sale of specialty ment which has been offered in mat 
be over to the new process, the company honored at a reception May 17 at _ items. form as well as for glossy prints of 
jon. claims. — ; the Hotel Wisconsin. The four are: Speakers May 19 will include Al- illustrations. Orders are coming in 
Process patent applications are inf vy. Seibert, Noll Baking & Ice len B. Kline, president, American steadily and it is expected the total 
the names of R. W. Selman, Jr. and Cream Co., Alton, Ill., Illinois Bak- Farm Bureau Federation, whose will grow to nearly 500 by mid-June. 
Marvin K. Landcraft of R. W. Sel- ers Assn.; Richard O. Worland, Diet- speech, “Tomorrow Is Important” Many of the newspapers were en- 
man & Associates, Inc. Stickelber & 76n’s Bakeries, Inc., Kokomo, Ind., will be heard at 2:45 p.m., and Carl thusiastic about the front page of 
F a Sons, Inc., also of Kansas City, will Indiana Bakers Assn.; E. L. Sikkema, Taylor, Waukesha, Wis., farmer and the supplement and made special re- 
the manufacture the equipment. Dutch Treat Bakers, Inc., Kalama- banker who will speak on “Amer- quests for the five pictures which 
ble BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE zoo, Mich., Michigan Bakers Assn., ica Tomorrow” following Mr. Kline’s were used to depict various types of 
ons Inc., and T. E. McCully, Carpenter address. picnics. 
nto PURITY ST Lal Geen Baking Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin Allied tradesmen are sponsors of A multitude of national and local 
ion UP Q Bakers Assn. the entertainment planned for the advertisers other than those in the 
has CHICAGO—The Purity Bakeries A general business session is sched- closing evening, following the food field will tie-in heavily to make 
ust Corporation for the 16 weeks ended uled for the afternoon of May 18, banquet. this promotion bigger and better. 
ob- April 18, 1953 reports consolidated opening with a noon luncheon. Spe- ae ee, Se Special articles have been written 
DA net income of $762,407 after interest, cial sessions will be conducted for to point out the many potentials of- 
un- depreciation, federal taxes, all other retailers and wholesalers on the Okl h K k fered by the diversified campaign to 
ri- charges and deduction for minority morning of May 18. a oma a ers grocers, gas stations, hardware deal- 
de- interest. This net income amounts to A young executives’ breakfast is ers: and department stores. Radio 
ea- 95c per share on 805,045 shares of slated for 8 a.m. May 19 at the Hotel to Meet Ma 26-27 scripts dealing with America’s fav- 
ion common stock outstanding, and com- Schroeder and another general ses- y orite outdoor sport—picnics—will be 
be pares with net income of $716,900 or sion will begin following a noon sent to radio stations throughout the 
on 89c per share for the first 16 weeks luncheon on May 19. The registra- at Oklahoma A &M country by the program and the AIB. 
eat of 1952. tion fee includes tickets for both bs s apse ym — and nee 
use board of directors of purity de- May 18 and 19 luncheons. 3 ; Sale material are being prepared tor 
7 The oO Ey , y . ‘ OKMULGEE, OKLA.—Discussions distribution to grocers and other food 
op clared a regular quarterly dividend o The annual dinner and dance is on tremens tained end wnieieed mead. 1 ill b : 
act 60c per share on the common stock of scheduled for the Grand Ballroom ots and a series of p nate os = i oh 1 “ — to program 
ing the corporation, payable June 1, 1953 of Hotel Schroeder, beginning at are among the high points of the os eats “es shortly. si are urged 
Na- to stockholders of record on May 15, 7 p.m. May 19. ; D SE Grocers i Setung Up pcm 
ee 1953 ena Sow 16 wth tail Oklahoma Bakers Assn. convention to displays to focus the attention of the 
fas SEI Ce oe ete "Meitidis when wilt alk Prcggence Ps nny a ee = campus consumer on one of the greatest pro- 
saci x . - of the ahoma ‘ollege, Ok- j i J J 
bai INTERSTATE RECORDS —r to = — haben 4 be mulgee. Special invitations jam gone ee Ge ee yi gel 
= wi e session chairman, out to bakers and allied resenta- i . " 
> HIGHER SALES, PROFITS | Graf, vice president and general man- tives in Oklahoma, hen, Se. ane Fourth of p Pape eed in om 
“0 KANSAS CITY —Increased sales ager, Quality Bakers of America, gouri, Kansas, Texas, Nebraska and area and the feasibility of such a pro- 
he and profits are reported by Interstate whose topic will be “Tomorrow Is a__L_oyisiana. motion is being explored 
- Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, for the Selling Job”; and former University Registration opens at 7:30 a.m. May Picnic material has also been pre- 
16 weeks ended April 18. of Notre Dame law school dean, 26 with demonstrations on variety pared by the AIB and the program 
Net sales for the period totaled Clarence E. Mannion, who will speak reads, rolls, variety cakes, cookies, for release through four newspaper 
$25,482,133 compared with $23,351,695 on “The New America. pies, icings and cake decorating syndicates, three release services and 
in the like period of 1952, President Wholesalers on May 18 will hear scheduled from 8 a.m. to noon, and 400 house organs. 
R. L. Nafziger reported. E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the following lunch until 3:30 p.m. Frozen The consumer service department 
Net income was $949,168, based American Bakers Assn., and Ralph baked and unbaked products will be of the AIB also sent a picnic month 
upon unaudited figures, after depre- S. Herman, General Mills, Inc. Re- the subject of a panel discussion from announcement brochure to more than 
ciation and interest and after provi- tailers that day will hear William 3:30 to 4:30 p.m. 7,000 home economists, to food edi- 
= of ee ak tors, and to radio and television sta- 
excess profits taxes. is i 
heh aie Goutal aueitenda. to U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR APRIL, 1953 penn ys eed ee 
: (Fi for Buffalo, K City and Mi Li 100% ‘od i ? J 
\p- $1.37 a share of common stock. This  justed estimates for the U.S. are based on sepeste team lle winds are Se ome png a A breakdown by states of the num- 
a compares with net income of $591,881 for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) ber of newspapers planning special 
at ob a _ Pg April, — April, picnic sections follows: Alabama 5; 
c., Me agen A oon ra Ividends, to 1953 1953 1952 Arkansas 1; Arizona 2; California 16; 
WS SS  ——————— —”—i«C Colorado 8; Connecticut 3; Delaware 
- 7 The 1953 income tax provision is ; ——— Fa sacra ces Ae ngmninpined maptangeed spingel 1; Florida 3; Georgia 9; Idaho 1; Illi- 
based on the law now in effect under Minneapolis .............-.+++++++: 1,119,600 1,224,400 1,160,180 nois 11; Indiana 9; Iowa 10; Kansas 
ed ae sate sae ae —— in Interior Northwest ................ 1,722,400 1,940,400 1,603,379 11; Kentucky 3; Louisiana 5; Maine 1; 
a une 30, , thus making the Maryland 3; Massachusetts 7; Michi- 
rT THWE ryland 3; ~ 
k- rate for the year 15% instead of the NOR : WE woes eeeececeeees 2,842,000 5,164,800 2,758,559 gan 15; Minnesota 6; Mississippi 6; 
full 30% annual rate. Kansas I richer ia av ercentaretesecan Rg 1,046,800 1,068,500 1,224,976 Missouri 8; Montana 3; Nebraska 10; 
or crimes ai anche iii cane ei I hr este hnrns apateacaten was 3,751,200 3,657,800 3,974,511 New Hampshire 2; New Jersey 6; 
he New Mexico 1; New York 11; North 
; WARD BAKING CO. DIVIDEND SOUTHWEST .............+-- 4,798,000 = 4,726,800 = 5,199,481 Carolina 6; North Dakota 5; Ohio 13; 
3S, NEW YORK—Ward Baking Co. Seattle-Tacoma .................:. 696,800 735,200 770,021 | Oklahoma 8; Pennsylvania 11; Rhode 
8, has announced a net profit for the 12 Portland .........0...c00eceeeeeees 227,500 175,000 223,774 ‘Island 1; South Carolina 3; South 
rs weeks ended March 21 of $392,598, Interior North Pacific .............. 190,700 184,400 209,852 Dakota 2; Tennessee 1; Texas 12; 
n- equivalent to 41¢ a share of common ‘ 7 Vermont 1; Virginia 4; West Vir- 
nd —_ - the 768,351 shares of stock NORTH PACIFIC COAST ..... 1,115,000 1,094,600 1,203,647 ginia 6; Wisconsin 9; Wyoming 1; 
ar outstanding on March 21. This com- and one each in Alaska and Wash- 
4 pares with earnings of $371,324 for CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST.. 2,146,200 2,397,300 2,021,338 ington, D. C. 
ry on dl ae P ya ot - ay TI obo vice o xe stciess 12,966,400 13,471,300 18,222,947 Further details are available from 
ent to a share on the - Bakers of America Program head- 
n- 145 shares of stock outstanding last Percent of U.S. Total 73.9 73.9 74.0 quarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
n- year. ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S... 17,545.800 18,228,600 17,868,800 cago 6, Il. 
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Enthusiasm, Unity Displayed by ARBA 


Record Turnout 
at St. Louis Puts 
Focus on Progress 


By FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., 
WILFRED E. LINGREN and 
MARTIN E. NEWELL 
American Baker Editorial Staff 

ST. LOUIS — A frank disavowal 
that the baking industry is responsi- 
ble for swelling the American waist- 
line was voiced before the people of 
St. Louis during the first hours: of 
the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, as 
the bakers fell in behind the banner 
of “more curves, less nerves.” 

A record crowd, here taxed the 
group’s régistration facilities in the 
Hotel Jefferson April 12, while the 
large exposition got under way at the 
Kiel Auditorium with a demonstration 
open to the public. The demonstration 
was seen by nearly 2,000 local house- 
wives, with the bakers presenting the 
show taking particular pains to point 
out that the retail baker uses an even 
higher percentage of high quality in- 
gredients than the housewife does. 

The demonstrations to acquaint the 
end user with the excellence of com- 
mercially baked products shared the 
convention spotlight with other dem- 
onstrations designed to guide the 
baker himself along the path of qual- 
ity products and successful merchan- 
dising. In addition, the high purpose 
of the gathering was outlined by 
several speakers pleading for associa- 
tion unity, increased membership, 
and a better awareness of the impor- 
tance of the individual’s cooperation 
in promoting the American way of 
life. 

Theme: Eliminating Night Work 

The elimination of night work in 
the retail shop was the theme of the 
production sessions: The use of freez- 
er techniques and enlightened pro- 
duction planning are the keys to this 
plan, and as the convention prog- 
ressed methods for accomplishing the 
result were being revealed. 

B. E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich., presi- 
dent of the association, said: ‘We 
have come a long way in two years,” 
as he told of the ARBA’s adding 100 
new members in the two weeks pre- 
ceding the convention, and the awak- 
ened interest in a national retail 
bakers association. 
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ARBA REGISTRATION 
HITS 2,485 


ST. LOUIS—The largest conven- 
tion registration in the history of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
was claimed for the 1953 meeting 
held here April 12-15. Walter R. 
Schuchardt, St. Louis retailer and 
ARBA director who served as gen- 
eral convention chairman, reported 
that registrations totaled 2,485 bak- 
ers, allieds, and guests. One of the 
major reasons for the outstanding at- 
tendance at this year’s meeting was 
the exhibition staged in the Kiel Au- 
ditorium, which featured the booths 
of more than 120 exhiibting allied 
trades firms and industry associa- 
tions. In addition, 1,000 tickets were 
purchased by the public. 


“We have pointed up the absolute 
necessity for retail bakers to band 
together to combat the power of oth- 
er food groups in competition with 
baking,” the president told the con- 
ventioneers during the initial business 
session the morning of April 13. 

William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, 
Cincinnati, second vice president of 
ARBA, used the parable of the little 
sticks which are weak individually 
and strong collectively to emphasize 
further the value of the trade asso- 
ciation. 

Washington Report 

William A. Quinlan, general coun- 
sel of the association, opened his 
discussion of “How Will Washington 
Affect You Now?” with illustrations 
showing how the new administration 
has handled itself clumsily in some 
circumstances, but saying that it was 
only natural after 20 years out of 
power. 

Mr. Quinlan used selected quotes 
of statement by cabinet and admin- 
istrative executives to illustrate that 
no dramatic or new actions are evi- 
dent in Washington, but that the 
basic philosophy has changed from 
“statism” to free enterprise. 

“The creed of big government and 
little people has been reversed,” Mr. 
Quinlan said. However, he pointed 
out that it seems to be harder to sell 
rugged individualism than security 
without work. 

In closing, Mr. Quinlan made a few 
predictions regarding possible events 
in Washington during this Congress: 

“It looks as if softeners (polyoxy- 
ethylene monostearate type) are 
about out of the picture.” 

“There will be legislation control- 
ling chemicals in foods.” 

The keynote address of the session 
was delivered by Dr. Kenneth McFar- 
land, educational consultant and lec- 
turer for the General Motors Corp., 
who flies more miles every year than 
any other American. The speaker 
said there is not as much need for 
new intelligence as there is a need 


for organizing what we do know. 

In an inspirational address that held 
the attention of the large crowd for 
the entire period, Dr. McFarland de- 
plored the seeming desire of the aver- 
age man for security and nothing 
more. 

“The only thing government should 
do for the citizen is keep the road 
open and the ladder up,” the speaker 
said. ‘Remember, every time you ask 
the government to put a floor under 
something to help out, you are also 
requiring them to put a ceiling over 
you.” 


Demonstrations, 
Merchandising 


The afternoon sessions were divid- 
ed into two sections—a production 
demonstration at the auditorium, and 
a women’s panel on salesgirls and 
front-shop management at the De- 
Soto Hotel. 

Participating in the baking demon- 
strations on the development of the 
freezer as an adjunct to baking were 
Al Swanson, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Omaha; Fred Wheeler, Ar- 
mour & Co., Chicago; Paul Busse, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Chicago; 
Charles Riley, Brolite Co., Chicago, 
and Ray Frink, National Yeast Co., 
Chicago. 

Others who presented demonstra- 
tions were: Lester Witt, J. W. Allen 
& Co.; Louis Larek, Chapman & 
Smith Co.; Paul Pfrommer, Durkee 
Famous Foods; K. Camille Den Doo- 
ven, H. A. Johnson & Co.; George 
Carrie, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Walter 
Frey and B. R. Kramer, Procter & 
Gamble Co.; Marty Martin, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; Irv Rohrbach, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; Paul Holton, 
Standard Milling Co.; A. B. Jansma, 
Swift & Co.; Jack Snyder, Snyder’s 
Baking Service; Lawrence Leete, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
and Orville Pickens, Wilson & Co. 

Chairman of the women’s session 
was Mrs. Lucille Vondra, Vondra 
Pastry Shop, St. Louis. Opening fea- 


William F. Thie Named Head 


of Retail Bakers Association 


ST. LOUIS—William F. Thie, Vir- 
ginia Bakery, Cincinnati, was elected 
president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America during the group’s 
annual business meeting here April 
15 at Kiel Auditorium. 

Other officers named were: Ber- 
nard Bowling, Plehn’s Bakery, Louis- 
ville, first vice president; Walter R. 
Schuchardt, Lake Forest Pastry 
Shop, St. Louis, second vice presi- 
dent; Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s 
Pastry Shop, Washington, D.C., third 
vice president, and John L. Moroff, 
Nelson’s Bakery, Chicago, treasurer. 

Miss Trudy Schurr, Chicago, was 
reappointed secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

The following directors were named 
to three-year terms: R. F. Dunkel- 
berger, Bergman’s Bakery, Pitts- 
burgh; Eniar Damholt, Damholt’s 
Bakery, Racine, Wis.; Henry Hoerr, 
Hoerr’s Bakery, Westchester, N.Y.; 
Lawrence Ortman, Ortman Bakeries, 
Omaha, and Roland Aaker, Central 
Bakery, Montevideo, Minn. 

Kenneth F. Mullen, Hazel’s Bakery, 
Allston, Mass., was named to a two- 
year term as director. 


Directors elected for one-year 


terms were Lee Kulla, Lee Kulla 
Bakery, St. Louis; Jay Thornton, 
Thornton’s Bakery, Pasadena, Cal., 
and Fred Weber, Weber’s Bakery, 
Philadelphia. 

The association members voiced 
their disapproval of the recent econ- 
omy move in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in Washington in which 
Philip Talbott, a baking industry 
expert in the grain branch of the 
USDA’s Production & Marketing Ad- 
ministration was eliminated after 20 
years in that position. The baking in- 
dustry needs a man in government 
who understands baking problems, 
the resolution said in asking USDA 
to restore that particular post. 

In other resolutions, the association 
asked for elimination of import quo- 
tas under the Sugar Act, which was 
said to be “working a hardship on 
the baking industry and other users 
of sugar,” and asked that government 
price support be withdrawn from the 
butter market so that consumption 
could be increased by the lower prices 
that would result. This would benefit 
the farmer as well as the consumer, 
the bakers said. 
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ARBA SCENES—Over a dozen servicemen, seen at the left, lined up prior 
to beginning their various demonstrations to large audiences at the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America convention at St. Louis. At the right ARBA con- 


ture was a style show of bakery 
salesgirls’ uniforms sponsored by the 
Angelica Uniform Co., St. Louis. The 
training and supervision of salesgirls 
was discussed by Miss Georgia Wit- 
tich, director of sales training for 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis de- 
partment store. Window trimming 
and store decorations were the sub- 
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ject of a demonstration and talk by 
Barney L. Schmitzer, director of the 
display service of ARBA, Pittsburgh. 

The latest uniform offerings of the 
Angelica Uniform Co. were modeled 
under the direction of Ed Ruder. The 
firm is observing its 75th anniversary 
in business this year. 

Miss Wittich discussed the “ABC's” 
of salesmanship and stressed the im- 
portance of the teaching job that sales 
supervisors and store owners must do 
with the salesgirls in order to insure 
proper handling of the customer. 
Sales people must have accurate 
product information and must be 
given the enthusiasm and confidence 
essential to their success on the job. 

“Don’t let your salesgirls down,” 
Miss Wittich warned. ‘They need 
you and you need them in order to 
get your sales job properly done.” 

Mr. Schmitzer urged the applica- 
tion of originality and ingenuity in 
the planning of window displays by 
retail bakers. He demonstrated sev- 
eral display ideas for retail shop 
windows and stressed the importance 
of the use of color in display work. 

The use of various elevations for 
products displayed relieve the monot- 
ony of the display and helps to give 
the needed emphasis to featured 
items, he pointed out. He demon- 
strated the preparation of several 
types of pedestals easily made with 
corrugated paper. 

Effective sprays for the decoration 
of window displays were made using 
inexpensive artificial flowers fast- 
ened with cellophane tape. Demon- 
strated also were striking glass 
shelves hung by ribbons at varying 
heights from the ceiling of the win- 
dow. 

Mr. Schmitzer also discussed the 
use of fabrics, colored foil and other 
useful and inexpensive materials in 
the making of background for dis- 
plays. 


Young Men Have 
Their Session 


There is plenty of opportunity in 
the baking industry for young men, 
according to the speakers who ap- 
peared on the platform during the 
“Young Men’s Session” of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America con- 
vention program. Retail baking is one 
of the few industries in America 
where a man can develop a business 
from a small start without large 
capital investment by his own skill, 
the young men said. The field is not 
overcrowded either, it was pointed 
out. 

Four speakers appeared on the 
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ventiongoers received a novel, first day welcome from Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
which paraded its famous trained horses drawing an old-time wagon. Atop 
the wagon is the symbol adopted by the bakers to publicize their Baker’s Fair. 


platform during the youth session, 
which was under the chairmanship of 
Gerald Velzen of the Community 
Bakery, Grand Rapids, Mich. The 
other young men who spoke were 
Robert Jackson, Ideal Pastry Shop, 
Marshalltown, Iowa; L. Carroll Cole, 
Cole’s Bakeries, Muskegon, Mich.; 
Armin Schwarz, Jr., Armin’s Pastry 
Shop, St. Louis, and Bernard Bowl- 
ing, Plehn’s Bakery, Louisville, Ky. 
Several others spoke from the floor 
during the session. 

The principal point stressed by Mr. 
Jackson was that the retail bakery 
offers the young man a chance to 
create something useful and as new 
as his abilities will permit. He urged 
older bakers to give young men in 
their employ an opportunity to as- 
sume _ responsibility and gain in 
knowledge and poise. 

The turnover in retail baking is 
very high, Mr. Cole said, pointing out 
that in his own community only one 
bakery is now operated by the same 
owner who had it five years ago. This 
situation needs correction, he added. 
Long hours and night work discour- 
age young men from entering the 
baking profession, he declared. 

This same point was stressed by 
Mr. Bowling, who said that he re- 
cently changed his bakery set-up to 
eliminate night work completely. The 
industry cannot eliminate night work 
immediately everywhere, he admit- 
ted, but said that it could and should 
be done in time. He also pointed out 
that pay scales per hour in bakeries 
generally lag behind those of many 
other skilled trades and sometimes 
even unskilled ones. But the steadi- 
ness of bakery work offsets this and 
at the end of the year the baker 
generally has a bigger total pay rec- 
ord. 

Mr. Schwarz said that much could 
be learned by young men in the in- 
dustry by meeting other youthful 
members of the trade. Exchange of 
ideas and experiences will prove in- 
valuable, he said. 

The ARBA has been trying to en- 
courage a “youth movement” in the 
organization, and after the session 
the man of 35 and less met together 
in a luncheon session in the audito- 
rium cafeteria to discuss plans that 
might foster a Junior ARBA. There 
was a good deal of comment from 
the floor and platform to the effect 
that many of the older generation 
of retail bakers speak disparagingly 
of their industry. In the phrase of 
one young man who disagreed with 
this view: “Baking is not the worst 
business in the world, it is the best.” 


“3-Ring Cireus” 
at Bakers’ Fair 

A “three ring circus” of baking 
demonstrations was the principal fea- 
ture of the Bakers’ Fair on the sec- 
ond day. On a long table in the Fair 
theater, six experts from allied firms 
made many kinds of bread and sweet 
goods before the assembled crowd 
and described the goods they were 
making, the formulas used and gave 
many helpful hints on shop practices. 

With Walter Frey of Procter & 
Gamble, as master of ceremonies and 
chief ringmaster, A. B. Jansma of 
Swift & Co. and Lawrence Leete of 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 
produced various types of cookies. B. 
R. Kramer of Procter & Gamble 
made various types of cakes. Louis 
Larek of Chapman & Smith Co. dec- 
orated a large variety of cakes in 
various icings. Jack Snyder of Sny- 
der’s Baking Service Co., Oakland, 
Cal., produced a number of sweet 
yeast goods items in the coffee cake 
and Danish pastry lines, and Al Swan- 
son of Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., demonstrated specialty bread 
and rolls made from a refrigerated 
sponge. 

After the session, the crowd sam- 
pled the products and were given de- 
tailed recipes for many of the variety 
of pieces prepared by the experts. 

A sanitation skit was presented by 
T. L. Huge of the Huge Co., St. Louis, 
sanitation firm, and Dr. Edward L. 
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Holmes of the same company. Mr. 
Huge took the part of a man just 


establishing a new shop in the baking 
industry and Dr. Holmes posed as a 
health officer who was giving the 
new baking industry recruit some 
fundamental facts about bakery sani- 
tation. Dr. Holmes made the point 
emphatically that the bakery owner 
cannot delegate the final responsibil- 
ity for a clean bakery to anyone else, 
whether it be an outside firm or an 
inside employee. The _ responsibility 
is his in the eyes of law and it is up 
to him to see that sanitary conditions 
prevail in his plant. 


Merchandising 
Frozen Products 


Following a luncheon April 14 
which crowded the main salon of the 
Hotel Chase, Raymond Schmidt, 
Schmidt Bakery, St. Louis, and pres- 
ident of the St. Louis Merchandising 
Club, explained his group’s system of 
flyers, mailing pieces and _ inserts 
which has paid excellent merchan- 
dising dividends for about 20 St. 
Louis bakers over the past year. 

Paying tribute to the interest wom- 
en are taking in the convention pro- 
ceedings, Mr. Schmidt mentioned that 
women take an active part in the 
merchandising club because the wom- 
en’s point of view is extremely im- 
portant in the baking business. 

Mrs. Lucille Vondra was again mis- 
tress of ceremonies for the luncheon, 
and the panel session on merchandis- 
ing problems which followed. 

Taking part in the panel were Mrs. 
Minta Brugger, Moore’s Home Bak- 
ing Kitchen, Rockford, Ill., chairman 
of the panel; Mrs. Louis J. Dudt, 
Dudt’s Premier South Hills Bakery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. Otley Mountain, 
Mountain’s Bakery, Toledo; Mrs. 
Amelia B. Hartner, Jennie Lee Bak- 
ery, McKees Rocks, Pa.; Mrs. A. 
George Neldam, Neldam Danish Bak- 
ery, Oakland, Cal.; Mrs. Bernice 
Laub, Herman Laub’s Bakery, St. 
Louis, and Mrs. Mary Cowan, Fred 
Wolfgram, Inc., Kansas City. 

During the afternoon's discussion, 
Mrs. Neldam said that the retailer 
should consider packaging his prod- 
ucts, noting the swing to self-service 
in other food stores and pointing out 
that the baker should keep up with 
the times. She said that the Neldam 
bakery had been packaging cookies 
for some time, having them displayed 
in several locations throughout the 
store, making them available to the 
impulse purchaser who would not or- 
dinarily think of ordering cookies out 
of a display case and waiting while 
they were bagged. 

“The self-help system is becoming 
more popular, and I think the retail 
baker should take advantage of it,” 
Mrs. Neldam said. 

Other topics which were discussed 
included keeping harmony among 
one’s salesgirls, the possibility of 
profit-sharing in the retail shop, va- 
rious facets of the freezing picture 
and the importance of good display. 

It was the consensus that retailers 
should go all out for proper display, 
making good use of the display aids 
from the ARBA. It was also stated 
that the customer should be told that 
bakery foods are frozen if they are 
produced by that method, since it 
will make a better impression, pre- 
vent embarrassment, and may even 
be a valuable sales tool. 

A surprise visitor following the 
luncheon was Mary Pickford, former 
motion picture personality, who ap- 
peared in behalf of the Treasury De- 

partment and its “Bond-a-Month” 
drive. 
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ARBA Convention Sidelights 








Social highlight of the final day of 
the convention was a buffet supper 
and tour of Grant’s Farm at the in- 
vitation of August A. Busch, Jr., 
president of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis. Mr. Busch was present for the 
affair and the Anheuser-Busch hosts 
were under the supervision of Paul 
C. Guignon, sales manager of bakery 
products for the St. Louis firm. 

More than 2,100 persons attended 
the affair despite inclement weather 
conditions that brought chilly tem- 
peratures and winds of hurricane 
force with gusts of more than 80 
miles an hour. The buffet supper 
was served under adverse conditions 
that saw a huge tent blown down. 
Despite this, the party served as a 
fitting climax to a successful conven- 
tion. 


& 
Two representatives of baking in 
foreign lands were at the ARBA 


meeting in St. Louis. One was John 
S. Peach of Calgary, Alberta, who 
is the chief executive officer of the 
western division of the Canadian 
National Council of Baking, the over- 
all trade organization in Canada. The 
other was James McArthur of Scot- 
land, president of the Scottish Mast- 
er Bakers Assn. 

Mr. Peach appeared on the conven- 
tion program to bring greetings from 
Canadian bakers and told briefly of 
the industry situation in his country. 
He mentioned that per capita con- 


sumption of flour is decreasing in 
Canada, as it is in the U.S. The new 
federal bread standards in Canada 
call for permissive enrichment of 
bread through use of enriched flour. 

“We have seen a great spurt of 
growth in stature of our nationwide 
bakers’ organization, the National 
Council of the Baking Industry,” Mr. 
Peach reported. “In recent weeks, the 
Bakery Foods Foundation of Canada 
has been established as a research 
and public information center dedi- 
cated to serve the industry and the 
well being of the 14 million people of 
ovr country through the nutritional 
promotion of bakery foods.” 

These great advances, Mr. Peach 
said, were due in great part to Wal- 
ter Heagle, chairman of the National 
Council, and Arthur May, the Coun- 
cil’s managing director. 

Mr. Peach explained that the Na- 
tional Council is only 14 years old 
and only recently expanded with an 
office to serve western Canada. In 
June, he said, he will be chairman 
cf the second annual western confer- 
ence in Saskatoon, Sask. 

* 

Two sports tournaments were fea- 
tured on the entertainment side of 
the ARBA convention. A_ bowling 
tournament was held the afternoon 
and evening of the opening day, April 
12, and golfers ignored threatening 
rain clouds the afternoon of April 14 
to participate in the ARBA golf tour- 








BAKERS PICK MISS CHEESECAKE—For the second year, the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America convention garnered local newspaper publicity by 
picking a “cheesecake girl.” This year, Miss Naomi Prahl of St. Louis came 
out in front in the competition. She is being crowned queen by Walter R. 
Schuchardt, Lake Forest Pastry Shop, St. Louis, and general convention 
chairman, The convention was held in St. Louis’ Kiel Auditorium. 
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nament at Norwood Hills Country 
Club. 

First prize in the bowling competi- 
tion went to Leo A. Jandes, Jandes 
Bakers Supply Co., St. Louis. Tied 
for second place were Fred Walter, 
Carl Pfeiffer’s Bakery, Clayton, Mo., 
and R. E. Dimmick, Baking Industry, 
Chicago. 

Winner of first place in the golf 
contest, on the Peoria handicap basis, 
was James Wehner, Kirkwood Bak- 
eries, Kirkwood, Mo. Second place 
went to Dave Wolfe, Angelica Uni- 
form Co., St. Louis. Winner of the 
low gross prize with a score of 75 
was Joe Evans, Benton Baking Co,, 
St. Louis. 

* 


A capacity crowd contributed to 
the success of the April 14 breakfast 
session sponsored by the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry at the Hote] 
Jefferson. In charge of the committee 
and serving as master of ceremonies 
was Charlie Roland, Roland Flour Co., 
St. Louis. 

Featured speaker was Dr. Cylvia 
Sorkin, business and educational con- 
sultant, who talked on the applica- 
tion of psychology to business opera- 
tions. She was introduced by Carl 
Steinhauer, Union Steel Products 
Co., Albion, Mich., an officer of the 
Allied Tra‘ies of the Baking Industry. 

Bill Veeck, president of the St. 
Louis Browns baseball team also ap- 
peared on the program and enter- 
tained the audience with humorous 
comments. about this American 
League club which was to open its 
1953 pennant race that evening. He 
was introduced by Paul Guignon, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. 

Several autographed baseballs were 
given away as door prizes with the 
drawing supervised by J. J. McCarthy, 
Standard Brands, Inc., St. Louis. 


* 
During the women’s session on 
merchandising, Mary Pickford, for- 


mer motion picture star, appeared as 
a surprise visitor. Miss Pickford men- 
tioned that women in this nation con- 
trol 80% of the buying power 
“through the generosity of the Amer- 
ican male.” She spoke on behalf of 
the U.S. Treasury Department’s 
“Bond-a-Month”’ plan, concluding 
with the statement “while I want to 
keep thin I do eat lots of bread.” 
* 

Bill Veeck, president of the St. 
Louis Browns baseball team, made a 
big hit with his audience at the allied 
breakfast April 14. He said it was a 
good day for him to make a speech 
because his team was undefeated in 
the American League up to then; 
everyone laughed, of course, because 
the Browns were to open their season 
that same evening. 

ie 

Kuno Plehn, Plehn’s Bakery, Louis- 
ville, Ky., an early president of the 
ARBA, pronounnced the 1953 conven- 
tion the “greatest ARBA affair I’ve 
ever seen.” 

* 


The annual banquet carried out the 
pattern of the entire convention by 
drawing a capacity crowd. Evening 
attire was much in evidence, and the 
bakers and their guests had a good 
time. The ladies were cautioned sev- 
eral times not to get a corsage prior 
to the banquet. Each lady received 
an orchid as a “party favor.” 

© 

A framed copy of Louis Bromfield’s 
“Bread Is Life” essay, first presented 
at the 1952 convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., was presented to 
the St. Louis Kiwanis Club at 4 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Promote Sales, Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Told by Meeting Speakers 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The ghost of 
declining per capita bakery sales 
volume haunted the April 20-22 ses- 
sion of the Pacific Northwest Bakers 
Conference in Portland, Ore. Im- 
proved sales must follow better qual- 
ity, increased sales efforts and good 
packaging, it was pointed out by two- 
score speakers on the program. 

The problem was most lucidly ex- 
pounded by Arthur S. Danzinger, 
bakery mix manager for the Pacific 
Coast for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Los 
Angeles. Mr. Danzinger traced the 
development of the use of bakery 
mixes during the past 35 to 40 years 
and described the advantages of their 
use in bakery production which have 
accounted for their acceptance. 

“Facilities of the reliable mix man- 
ufacturer today assures top quality 
in the finished product that comes 
to you,” Mr. Danzinger told the bak- 
ers. “But production is not the whole 
story. The mix manufacturer has de- 
veloped useful sales tools over the 
years that are at your disposal, too. 
His highly specialized advertising 
and promotional facilities and know- 
how combine to develop sales stimu- 
lating promotions that can help you.” 


Bakers’ No. 1 Competition 

A part of Mr. Danzinger’s presenta- 
tion consisted of a slide film report 
titled “What Is the Baker’s Tough- 
est Competition . . . and What Can 
Be Done About It?” Statistics pre- 
sented indicated that all the flour 
used in all brands of package cake 
mixes in 1952 took less than one half 
of one per cent of the total con- 
sumption of flour. 

Losses in sales of packaged cake 
flour combined with losses in family 
flour used for cake have been almost 
twice as great as the increase in 
flour used in mixes, the report point- 
ed out. 

“Cake mixes have not, by a wide 
margin, replaced the losses in home- 
used flour,” the report said. “The 
baker hasn’t been hurt by home bak- 
ing of family flour. Each year finds 
him getting a bigger share of the 
baked foods market.” 

But the baker has been hurt, the 
report went on, by a decline in the 
per capita consumption of all kinds 
of wheat flour products. Citing this 
decline, the report indicated that the 
baker’s toughest competitors, and 
the miller’s toughest competitors, 
are “the other foods that are cap- 
turing increasingly bigger shares of 
the American family’s food dollar.” 

“We've lost part of our market 
over the years to other foods,” the 
report said. “‘Actually, they have tak- 
en it away through super salesman- 
ship and master merchandising. These 
other foods have exploited the revol- 
ution in retail food selling through 
self-service super markets. They have 
capitalized on impulse buying. They 
have taken their story direct to the 
consumer and they have proved to 
us that it works!” 

Mr. Danzinger urged the bakers 
to combine forces with the bakery 
mix manufacturers in a concentrated 
merchandising and promotional ef- 
fort to increase the consumption of 
baked products. 

Advancement of milling technology 
and flour distribution was discussed 
by Willard H. Meinecke, General 

ls, Inc., Tacoma. He predicted 
that the 100-lb. flour bag may be- 
Come obsolete. Fred Ketch, chief 


chemist, Igleheart Bros. Div., Pen- 
dleton, told of millers’ efforts to 
produce better flour from selected 
wheat varieties. 


Bakery Merchandising 


Both poor quality and poor mer- 
chandising was blamed by Arthur 
Van de Kamp, Van de Kamp’s Hol- 
land Dutch Bakeries, Los Angeles, 
for declining per capita bakery sales. 

“Let’s be frank,” he said. “If we 
had kept up our quality, the sales 
would not be declining. If we could 
turn back the clock and start pro- 
ducing a home-made, nutritious loaf, 
wouldn’t our sales increase?” He de- 
cried the “soft, spongy, soggy bread.” 

“The baking industry is 50 years 
behind the times when it comes to 
packaged goods,” he said. “In the 
retail selling field there has been 
a tremendous development of pack- 
age design. All items on the grocers’ 
shelves are in direct competition with 
bakery merchandise.” 

Van de Kamp said that in order to 
do a good sales job the bakers must 
redesign their packages, use bands 
and inserts, redesign labels, and use 
printed cellophane. 

“It’s up to us to start telling Mrs. 
Housewife what is in the package. 
We're packing and wrapping mer- 
chandise every day. We have an op- 
portunity which no other food indus- 
try has to develop a different mes- 
sage every day.” 

Management expects packaging to 
do certain things, Van de Kamp 
pointed out. 

1. The bakery line should sell 
against all other food competition. 

2. The package should be protect- 
ed until it reaches the consumer. 

3. Product should be top quality. 

4. Packaging should reduce the 
cost of handling. 

5. Visibility of top quality mer- 
chandise. 

Albert Pleus, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, advised that am- 
ple consumer preference surveys and 
bakery promotional material is now 
available to enable any baker to 
plan his own sales campaign. 

“Watch for tie-in possibilities,” he 
said. “There were 150 holiday and 


special tie-ins possible last year. For 
example, a surprising number of 
Father’s Day cakes were sold last 
year.” 

Mr. Pleus pointed out that the 
opening remarks of E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
president of American Bakers Assn., 
at this conference, revealed that the 
ABA has much helpful sales mate- 
rial for use by the baking industry. 

An inspiring talk, “Organizing for 
Profit” was given by Robert Hayek, 
Marckx Bakery, Gresham, Ore. Well- 
illustrated with actual operating ex- 


perience, he told of one of his em-. 


ployees whom he asked to keep a 
record of the number of pounds of 
bread wrapped and boxed per hour. 
The employee was told of a Seattle 
bakery who averaged 1,300 lb. an 
hour on a similar machine. After a 
few days of record keeping, the em- 
ployee had succeeded in building up 
the output from 900 lb. per man 
hour to 1,600 lb. per man hour, 300 
lb. more than the objective of the 
Seattle bakery. 

“How did this person accomplish 
this?” Hayek asked. “He was given 
a reasonable objective, he was given 
an opportunity to be his own boss 
and keep his own record, and he 
had the desire to want to turn in a 
good report.” 


Varieties Stressed 

More bakery varieties were called 
for by several speakers on the pro- 
gram. L. J. Weber, Swift & Co., 
Seattle, and C. F. McGee, Brolite 
Co., Seattle, gave illustrated talks 
on methods to expand cookie vari- 
eties and sales. 

Henry T. Meigs, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago, added that 
suggestive selling of variety breads 
pays off for the retail baker. 

“Bread deserves more attention 
than it gets in the average store,” 
he said. “It is a mistake to take 
the bread business for granted. Shop- 
pers often have bread on their lists 
when they come into a store, but 
they often do not buy the brand they 
had in mind when they came into 
the store. They can be persuaded 
to buy properly displayed and prop- 
erly packaged breads when they 


(Continued on page 62) 











SEEN AT TRI-STATE—Among the new officers of the retail division of the 
Tri-State Bakers Assn. elected at the recent convention are these four men 
shown in the picture on the left. Left to right: Robert Engelhardt, Free-Hart 
Bakery, Columbus, Miss., vice president for Mississippi; Ray Rutland, Rut- 
land’s Bakery, Birmingham, Ala., newly-elected president; Donald Entringer, 
Entringer Bakeries, Inc., New Orleans, retail board chairman; N. F. DeSalvo, 
DeSalvo’s Bakery, Harvey, La., vice president for Louisiana. In the picture on 


the right Gordon Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala., looks at a certificate 
of honorary membership presented to Georges Dennery, Charles Dennery, 
Inc., New Orleans. They are the only two honorary members of the Tri-State 


association. 
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Corinne Trerice 


CORINNE TRERICE HEADS 
CANADIAN BAKERY UNIT 


TORONTO—tThe formation of the 
Bakery Food Foundation of Canada 
has been announced by Walter D. 
Heagle, chairman of the National 
Council of Baking Industry. 

The proposal for the organization 
of such a group was first revealed by 
Mr. Heagle at a nutritional and en- 
richment meeting jointly sponsored 
by bakers and millers, in Toronto 
Jan. 26. The meeting, planned as a 
means of educating nutritionists, 
dietitians and clinicians in the ad- 
vantages of incorporating vitamins 
in flour, coincided with the introduc- 
tion of enriched bread into Canada 
Feb. 2. 

Corinne Trerice has been appointed 
director of nutrition for the founda- 
tion. A graduate of the University of 
Saskatchewan in home _ economics, 
Miss Trerice was formerly engaged 
as a nutritionist with the Canadian 
Red Cross, working in both Ontario 
and New Brunswick. Plans are being 
made for her to travel extensively 
across Canada discussing the work 
of the foundation with those inter- 
ested in nutritional problems. Miss 
Trerice will also be available to ad- 
dress consumer groups. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIAMI BAKERY FILES 
BANKRUPTCY PETITION 


MIAMI—Joe Lieber, president of 
Cushman Baking Co., has filed for 
the company a voluntary bankruptcy 
petition in the U.S. District Court. 
This, he said, was done to “protect 
creditors.” Assets have been listed at 
$151,772 with debts of $163,378. 

Until December of last year Wil- 
liam M. Wolfarth was president of 
the company. He resigned, giving as 
a reason “press of other business.” 
He was named chairman of the board 
and had kept an interest in the bak- 
ery. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO ALLIED GROUP 
CHARTS COMING EVENTS 


BUFFALO—Discussions of its an- 
nual dinner dance and participation 
in a state convention were scheduled 
as the main items at the April meet- 
ing of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Buffalo. 


Preparations are being completed 
for the organization’s part in the 
New York State Association of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers convention 
which will be held in Buffalo May 
31-June 2. 
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lends itself to a 


delightful variety 


of bakery goods 


Oatmeal is usually regarded as a breakfast food, it is true. But since 
it is so widely accepted in nearly all homes and because it blends with other 
ingredients so well in making outstanding bakery products the baker will 
readily establish a reputation with oatmeal specials. 

Good to look at and good to eat is a phrase quite appropriate for oat- 
meal products. The wide awake baker knows his customers are always look- 
ing for something different to serve their families. These oatmeal formulas 
are made up to fill this desire for something different. 

Competition in the food line is keen and Mrs. Housewife has rejoined the 


OATMEAL CHOCOLATE CHIP 
COOKIES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
14 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add and mix in: 
1 lb. bread flour 
1 lb. 14 0z. rolled oats 
Then add and mix in: 
3 lb. chocolate chips 
Roll out into round strips about 
1% in. in diameter. Place in re- 
frigerator to chill. Then cut into 
pieces about % in. in thickness. 
Place on greased pans and bake at 
about 350° F. 
Note: This will 
crunchy cookie. 
OATMEAL FIG BARS 
Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
% oz. soda 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Add: 
8 oz. honey 
Stir in: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Then add: 
1 lb. 6 oz. milk 
Stir in: 
1 lb. 8 0z. chopped figs (white) 


produce a_ hard 


Mix together, add and mix in: 
3 lb. pastry flour 
1 lb. oatmeal 
Scale off into 1 lb. pieces. Roll 
out round in strips the length of a 
bun pan. Place three strips to each 
pan and flatten out to about 3 in. 
in width. Wash the tops with milk 
or an egg wash. Bake on double 
pans at about 375° F. When baked, 
ice with a thin water icing, and cut 
into bars about 1% in. wide. 


OATMEAL BREAD (NO. 1) 

18 lb. bread flour 

7 oz. salt 
1 oz. yeast food 

10 oz. brown sugar 

12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

10 oz. shortening 

6% oz. yeast 

10 lb. water (variable) 

4 lb. 8 oz. oatmeal 
4 lb. water (cold) 
2 lb. honey 

Procedure: Soak together for at 
least 2 hr. the oatmeal, honey and 
cold water. Mix the other ingredi- 
ents in the usual way and when 
partially mixed add the soaked oat- 
meal mixture and finish mixing. 

Dough temperature 79 to 80° F. 
First punch approximately 2 hr., 15 
min. Second punch 45 min. To the 
bench 15 min. 

Scale and round up. Allow about 
10 to 15 min. intermediate proof. 
Make up and place in pans. Allow 
to proof and then bake at about 
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ranks of that discriminating class called the “shopper.” She hangs on to her 
food money until she finds those quality products which bring her the great- 


est returns. 


It’s up to the baker to feature and merchandise these oatmeal products. 
Alert the sales force to their excellence. Have them pass out samples to 
the prospect or customer. It creates a good impression and sales are bound 
to react favorably. And don’t neglect your other standard forms of merchan- 
dising—advertising, eye catching window and store displays and courteous 


customer treatment. 


425° F. Use a little steam in the 
oven until the bread has colored 
slightly. 


OATMEAL RAISIN BISCUITS 
Cream together: 
12 oz. sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. salt 
Add: 
2 lb. 8 oz. milk 
Sift together and add: 
2 1b. bread flour 
3 0z. baking powder 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
1 lb. oatmeal 
Then stir in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
Deposit into well greased cup cake 
or muffin tins. Bake at about 375° F. 


OATMEAL BREAD (NO. 2) 
30 lb. patent flour 
10 Ib. oatmeal 
10 lb. graham or whole wheat 
flour 
36 lb. water (variable) 
1 lb. yeast 
1 lb. malt 
1 Ib. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
2 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
2 lb. shortening 
Temperature 79° F. The first rise 
should equal 75% of the total fer- 
mentation time. Oatmeal bread re- 
quires a medium proof. There is no 
gluten in the oatmeal, therefore the 


volume will be less than in regular 
white bread. A 20 oz. loaf should be 
baked in a 1 lb. pan. Do not use 


steel cut oatmeal], but use rolled 
oats. 
Soak the oatmeal in an _ equal 


amount of water about one hour be- 
fore mixing. Do not fail to allow for 
this water when figuring the amount 
to go into the dough. In order to 
improve the flavor, 2 or 3 |b. of fine 
ground walnuts may be added. 


OATMEAL PIE CRUST 
Rub together: 
414 lb. pastry flour 


114 lb. oatmeal (fine ground) 
3 lb. shortening 
1 oz. salt 

Fold in: 


26 to 28 0z. cold water 
This type of crust makes a nice 
change for apple, mincemeat and 
raisin pies. 
ROYAL OATMEAL SLICES 
Rub together between the hands 
the same as for making pie dough: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. pastry flour 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
¥% oz. salt 
1 lb. 40z. oatmeal (ground) 
8 oz. fine chopped walnuts 
Vanilla to suit 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
Note: Do not rub this mixture 
too much, as it will become gummy 
and hard to handle. Take one 
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Technical 


Editor 





A. J. Wander Voort 








heen 


of this mixture and spread it even- 
ly on an 18x26 in. bun pan that has 
been well greased and dusted. Dust 
a little flour on the surface and with 
a small rolling pin roll out evenly 
so that the bottom is thoroughly 
covered. Then prepare the following 
filling. 

Bring to a boil: 

1lb.40z. ground pitted dates 
11b. ground seeded raisins 
11b. granulated sugar 

1 1b. 8 oz. water 

¥% oz. salt 

¥% oz. cinnamon 

A little lemon extract. 

As soon as it comes to a boil, 
remove from the fire and spread 
evenly over the mixture on the pan. 
Allow to cool and then sprinkle the 
remaining half of the flour, sugar 
and oatmeal mixture evenly on top 
of the filling. Dust a little flour over 
the surface and roll out carefully 
so that a smooth top is obtained. 
Then sprinkle the whole surface over 
with granulated sugar. Bake at about 
350 to 360° F. until it has a nice 
brown color. This will take approxi- 
mately 40 min. When baked, allow 
to cool thoroughly and cut into bars 
of desired size. If desired, mincemeat 
may be used as the filling. This 
makes a nice change. 


OATMEAL CAKES 
Cream together: 
2 1b. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1lb. 8 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
Dissolve and add: 
1lb. brown sugar 
2 Ib. milk 
Sift together and add: 
4 lb. cake flour 
40z. baking powder 
1% oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
Then add gradually: 
2lb.40z. whole eggs 
Then add in 3 or 4 stages and mix 
until smooth: 
2b. cooked oatmeal 
1 lb. 4 oz. milk 
Seale into layers and loaves of 
desired size. Bake at about 360 to 
370° F. Ice the cakes with caramel 
icing. 
COOKED OATMEAL 
Cook together for about 1 min.: 
2 lb. rolled oats 
2 oz. salt 
10 lb. boiling water 


Oatmeal 


* * 
Cakes 
Fig Bars 
Pie Crust 


Oatmeal 


CARAMEL ICING (BASE) 
Boil together carefully to 320° F.: 
1 lb. 8 oz. water 
5 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
Remove from the fire and stir in 


the following mixture gradually: 


3 lb. 6 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 12 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
2 lb. 8 oz. water 

Continue mixing until smooth. Cool 


before using. 


CARAMEL ICING 
Mix together: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
¥ oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add and mix in: 
1 lb. 4 oz. boiling milk 
12 oz. invert syrup 
Then stir in: 
12 oz. melted shortening 
6 oz. melted butter 
Then stir in until smooth: 
6 lb. caramel base 
1 lb. shortening 
Apply the icing while it is warm 


(about 110° F.) for a glossy finish. 
This icing may be reheated by plac- 
ing it in a warm water bath. 


OATMEAL COOKIES (Machine) 
Cream together: 
4lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
1 lb. shortening 
1 oz. soda 
1% oz. cinnamon 
Vanilla to suit 
1 oz. salt 
12 oz. ground raisins 
Stir in: 
5 oz. honey 
5 oz. invert syrup 
Then add: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
6 oz. milk 
Mix together and fold in: 
1lb. 8 0z. fine ground oatmeal 
1 1b. 8 oz. graham or whole wheat 
flour 
2 lb. 4 oz. pastry flour 
¥% oz. baking powder 
¥% oz.cream of tartar 
Drop out on lightly greased and 


dusted pans. Wash with water or use 
some steam in the oven. Bake at 
about 340° F. As these cookies color 
rapidly, the baking should be close- 
ly watched. 


OATMEAL COOKIES (Drop) 
Cream together: 
17 lb. brown sugar 
9 lb. shortening 
4% oz. soda 
2 oz. cinnamon 
5 oz. salt 
6 0z. milk solids (non-fat) 
Add gradually: 
3 Ib. malt 
Stir in: 
1lb.80z. whole eggs 
Add: 
3 lb. 4 oz. water 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
14 |b. pastry flour 
6 lb. 8 oz. fine ground oatmeal 
Drop out on lightly greased pans. 


Bake at about 360 to 370° F. 


Oatmeal 


* 
Bread 
Cookies 
Muffins 
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Oatmeal 


OATMEAL COOKIES (Icebox) 
Cream together: 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. shortening 
1 lb. butter 
¥e oz. cinnamon 
2 oz. salt 
Add: 
4 oz. malt 
Stir in gradually: 
1lb. whole eggs 
Then add: 
2 lb. 8 oz. ground raisins 
Mix together and stir in: 
2 oz. soda 
% 0z.ammonium carbonate 
1 lb. water 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add: 
3 lb. oatmeal 
Sift, add and mix in: 
6 lb. pastry flour 
Procedure: Scale the dough into 
4% lb. pieces. Place these pieces in 
a refrigerator in order to partially 
solidify them. Then place these pieces 
into a 36 pocket bun divider, flatten 
and then press out. Break each piece 
in half and~round up between the 
palms of the-hands. Place on lightly 
greased pans then flatten with the 
back of the fingers. Wash with an 
egg wash. Bake at about 360 to 
370° F. 
Note: Scale about 3 lb. 12 oz. of 
dough for 30 pocket bun divider. 


OATMEAL MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
12 oz. sugar 
7 oz. shortening 
34 oz. soda 
%4 oz. salt 
Add: 
8 0z. whole eggs 
Add: 
1 pt. molasses 
Stir in: 
1 qt. milk 
Stir in: 
8 oz. raisins 
Sieve together and add: 
2 1b. 40z. bread flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Then add: 
12 oz. oatmeal 
Drop in greased cup cakes or muf- 
fin pans. Bake at about 375° F. 


OATMEAL COOKIES (Hand Cut) 
Cream together: 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 oz. soda 
34 oz. salt 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
1lb. ground seeded raisins 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
6 oz. milk 
Fold in: 
2 1b. pastry flour 
1 lb. oatmeal 
Roll out to slightly less than % in. 
thickness. Cut out with a 3 in. plain 
round or scalloped cutter. Place on 
slightly greased pans. Wash with an 
egg wash. Bake at about 380° F. 


Oatmeal 


* * 


Date Newtons 
Date Muffins 


Raisin Biscuits 








OATMEAL DROPS 
Cream together: 
2 1b. 4 0z. granulated sugar 
12 oz. butter 
12 oz. shortening 
1lb.40z. ground seeded raisins 
34 oz. soda 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
¥ oz. cinnamon 
Stir in: 
12 0z. whole eggs 
Add: 
1 Ib. milk 
Then add: 
1 lb. 4 oz. oatmeal 
Sieve together and mix in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1lb. 8 oz. bread flour ° 
Drop out on lightly greased an 
dusted pans, about the size of a wal- 
nut. Bake on double pans at about 
360° F. 


OATMEAL COOKIES (Bag) 
Cream together for about 5 min.: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 0z. brown sugar (sifted) 
1 lb. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
Vanilla to suit 
Add and stir in: 
12 oz. invert syrup or honey 
Dissolve and add: 
¥% oz. soda 
1lb. water (cold) 
Add and stir in: 
1lb. ground raisins (washed be- 
fore grinding) 
Then add and stir in: 
1 lb. 12 oz. steel cut oatmeal 
Then mix in: 
2 1b. 12 0z. pastry flour 
Dress out on lightly greased pans, 
about the size of a silver dollar, us- 
ing a canvas bag and a No. 8 plain 
round pastry tube. Flatten the 
cookies with an article having a flat 
surface such as a small round can, 
covered with a damp cloth. Wash 
with an egg wash and bake at about 
375° F. 


OATMEAL FRUIT COOKIES 
Cream together thoroughly: 
2 lb. 2 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. butter 
8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
8 oz. milk 
Then add: 
1 lb. oatmeal 
8 oz. fine ground citron peel 
8 oz. fine ground orange peel 
8 oz. fine chopped cherries 
12 oz. fine ground raisins 
4 oz. fine ground lemon peel 
Stir in: 
2 lb. 40z. cake flour 
Then add: 
41b.40z. whole Muscat raisins 
Procedure: Pinch off in 1 oz. por- 
tions and round up by using the 
palms of the hands. Then place on 
lightly greased pans and flatten out. 
Wash with an egg wash and bake at 
about 340 to 350° F. 


Oatmeal Oatmeal 


* * 


Royal Slices 
Fruit Cookies 
Ginger Cookies 
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Biscuit, Cracker Group Joins 
American Bakers Association 


CHICAGO—-Affiliation of the Bis- 
cuit and Cracker Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of America with the American 
Bakers Assn. has been announced 
jointly by E. E. Kelley, Jr., American 
Bakers Assn. president, and W. Tilgh- 
man Scott, B & C president. 

Walter H. Dietz, who has been as- 
sociated with the baking industry 
since 1910, has been appointed secre- 
tary of B & C, with offices at ABA 
headquarters, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

“Members of both our organiza- 
tions have recognized the desirability 
of closer affiliation between the 
groups for some time,” Mr. Kelley 
said. “Our interests are greatly simi- 
lar and by a more direct affiliation 
than has prevailed in the past, we feel 
considerable mutual good can result. 
The new arrangement will permit 
greater cooperation in many activities 
where joint benefit can result.” 

“The B & C members will benefit 
from all the present ABA facilities, 
including our Washington office,” Mr. 
Kelley said. 

“The affiliation of our group with 
the American Bakers Assn. will prove 
of considerable benefit to the biscuit 
and cracker industry,” Mr. Scott 
said. “The facilities available at the 
ABA will provide us with much more 
service than we have been able to ex- 
tend to our members in the past.” 

Mr. Dietz was graduated from 
Yale University in 1910 and became 
associated with the Dietz Baking Co., 
Holyoke and Springfield, Mass. From 
1917-26, he was sales manager and 
treasurer of the Massachusetts Bak- 
ing Co., a consolidation of six baking 
companies in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. 

In 1926, Mr. Dietz bought control- 
ling interest in the Dolly Madison 
Baking Co., Springfield, Mass., and 
operated it until its merger with the 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., in 1928. He 





Walter H. Dietz 


became president and general man- 
ager of this company which operated 
17 bakeries extending from Boston to 
Milwaukee. 

From 1942-47, he headed the bak- 
ery sections of the War Production 
Board, Sugar Rationing Board, War 
Food Administration, and the Office 
of Price Administration. He became 
head of the bakery section of the 
Office of Price Stabilization in 1951 
and continued in that capacity until 
his present appointment. 

Mr. Dietz, co-founder of the Bakers 
Club of Boston, became the first 
secretary of the New England Bak- 
ers Assn. in 1922 and was elected 
president of that association the fol- 
lowing year. He is married and has 
three sons. 





ARBA Father’s Day Promotion 
Based on Night at Ball Park 


CHICAGO—Increasing cake sales 
for Father’s Day is the subject of a 
program developed by the Cincin- 


nati Master Bakers Assn. and the 
Northern Kentucky Bakers Assn. 
last year and promoted this year 


by the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. 

The Cincinnati event last year is 
reported to have brought bakers 
there a considerable volume of fa- 
vorable publicity as well as the sale 
of the greatest number of cakes for 
Father’s Day in that area. 

The program hinges around tie- 
ing in Father’s Day with a night 
at the ball park. While a night at 
the ball park is a project best han- 
dled by local associations, or a group 
of bakers operating in a locality, 
it is possible for a single baker to 
undertake it. ARBA believes its 
members in other cities can pep up 
sales for Father’s Day as was done 
at Cincinnati last year. 

The ARBA has set out its steps 
for arranging a _ baseball night, 
thusly: 

(1) Father’s Day is June 21. 

(2) Make a date with the ball 
park, preferably for a day early in 
the week preceding Father’s Day. 

(3) Arrange posters and stream- 


ers for display in all retail bakeries. 

(4) Supply newspapers, radio and 
TV with news—select some popular 
player, manager or official of the 
baseball club for a presentation of a 
decorated cake prior to the game. 

(5) Key up your shop and sales 
organizations so they will talk it 
up with their families, friends, 
neighbors and your customers. 

(6) Arrange for a parade—make 
official presentations at home plate 
on game night. 

(7) Distribute a certain number 
of cakes to the fans so they will 
talk about the event long after and 
begin looking for a repeat perform- 
ance the next year. 

(8) Create window displays in ad- 
vance featuring Father’s Day cakes 
and take orders well in advance. 
Boost retail bakers’ night at the 
same time. 

(9) Organize to transport mem- 
bers of your organization, their fam- 
ilies, and your customers to the ball 
game in buses. each bus carrying 
identifying signs. 

Non-members of ARBA interested 
in this project and desiring informa- 
tion may obtain it by contacting 
Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, 735 W. Sheridan Road Chicago 
13, Ill. 


PAUL EBERLY APPOINTED 
TO BROLITE SALES POST 


CHICAGO — Appointment of Paul 
S. Eberly as sales and service repre- 
sentative for the Brolite Company, 
Inc., has been announced by W. E. 
Dawson, general sales manager. 

Mr. Eberly, who will represent 
Brolite in the Pittsburgh area and 
the western half of Pennsylvania, 
part of West Virginia and the east- 
ern part of Ohio, has been associated 
with the yeast industry over 20 years 
in various phases of sales, service 
and management. 

A graduate of Siebel Institute of 
Baking, Mr. Eberly was production 
manager of a large plant in the East 
previously. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OMAR ANNOUNCES CHANGE 


OMAHA — Omar, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of a new 
advertising manager, Daniel D. Kel- 
ly, who will take the post vacated 
by Norman W. Lauchner who has 
resigned. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Arnold Bakers, Inc. 
Plans Large Scale 
Frozen Bread Sale 


NEW YORK—Arnold Bakers, Inc., 
New York, has announced that it 
has begun marketing frozen bread to 
consumers in many areas of the U.S. 
on a large scale. Company officials 
said this is the first time in the his- 
tory of the bread industry that such 
large scale sales have been attempted. 

The announcement was made by 
Arnold's president, Paul Dean Arnold, 
at a press conference recently in the 
St. Regis Hotel here. At the press 
conference, food, business and science 
editors also heard Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, USN (ret.), and 
Philip Talbott of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, describe the im- 
portance and implications of the new 
program. 

Mr. Arnold said his company has 
culminated a year-long program of 
research and experimentation de- 
signed to develop a workable and eco- 
nomic method whereby bread could 
be delivered to the consumer almost 
as fresh as it comes from the oven. 
He revealed that more than 1 million 
loaves of frozen bread have already 
been sold experimentally in many 
sections of the U.S. and overseas, 
and that surveys conducted by the 
company have shown excellent ac- 
ceptance of the product both by 
consumers and retail dealers. 














Antarctic Gave Impetus 


Admiral Byrd, whose experiences in 
the Antarctic stimulated Arnold to 
engage in research on frozen bread, 
recounted the events which led to 
the first documented proof of the 
feasibility of freezing bread. He re- 
vealed that a loaf of ordinary bread 
left on a table in a hut under 20 ft. 
of snow in a temperature of minus 
20° was discovered to be perfectly 
edible on his return to the same site 
four years later. 


Advantages Cited 


The advantages of frozen bread to 
the consumer were pointed up by Mr. 
Talbott, who stated that the prob- 
lem of stale loaves of bread that the 
grocer returns to the baker is one 
of the main cost factors in bread 
pricing. Development of frozen bread 
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SUNSHINE SLANTS ADS 
TO TEEN-AGERS 


Sunshine Biscuits will soon begin 
to slant considerable advertising to 
teen-age shoppers as the result of a 
study by a teen-age publication which 
showed that the buying done by the 
under 20 group accounts for 25% 
of the family food dollar and 
amounts to about $2 billion a year, 
The company advertised its Cheez- 
It in April issues of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, True Story, Modern Romances 
and American Magazine. 





on a commercial level, he added, may 
ultimately eliminate the problem of 
“stale” completely, and thus help to 
reduce the cost of bread to the con- 
sumer. Freezing of bread by bakers 
also will enable bakeries to work 
right through on slack days, cutting 
down on the necessity of overtime 
pay and eliminiating holiday work, 
with resultant cost savings which can 
be passed on down to the consumer, 
he said. 

In addition, Mr. Arnold stated, 
tests conducted by Arnold and sur- 
veys conducted among consumers 
have shown that the freezing of 
bread immediately after baking im- 
parts a greatly improved flavor. He 
pointed out that under existing dis- 
tribution set-ups, packaged bread 
reaches the consumer from 8 to 12 
hours or more after baking. “For the 
first time,” he said, ‘the consumer 
will have the opportunity to taste 
bread that is really fresh—as fresh 
as if it had just come out of the oven, 
even though it may actually have 
been baked months before.” 

Under the new distribution method, 
Mr. Arnold said, Arnold bread for 
many remote areas is being frozen 
immediately after baking, shipped in 
refrigerated trucks, and stored in 
deep freeze terminals. It is planned 
that the frozen bread will be actually 
stored in grocers’ deep freezers rath- 
er than on regular bread shelves. 

From the consumer standpoint, in- 
troduction of frozen bread to the 
mass market, Mr. Arnold said, will: 

1. Tend to eliminate the problem of 
stale and left-over bread in the home. 

2. Make possible the purchase of 
bread on a once-a-week basis. 

3. Provide bread of superior flavor. 

4. Make possible a much more 
widespread distribution of premium 
and other breads. Frozen bread can 
be shipped anywhere without loss of 
freshness. 

5. Result ultimately, it is hoped, in 
a better buy for the consumer. 

Arnold Bakers, Inc., plans to dis- 
tribute its products on a frozen basis 
nationally in the near future, Mr. 
Arnold said. “Arnold bread is now 
sold in 22 states and the only thing 
that has kept us from distributing 
to other states until now has been 
the problem of freshness. We hope 
that the baking industry will seize 
upon this new technique as a promis- 
ing and useful development in rend- 
ering better service to the consumer.’ 


—_—_—_——————— ee 
BAKERY SPONSORS GIGANTIC 
EGG HUNTS 


The Meyer Bakery of Little Rock, 
Ark., conducted four separate Easter 
egg hunts on Easter Sunday. Nearly 
50,000 candy eggs were hidden and 
a total of 60 prize eggs, worth from 
$1 to $5 each, were distributed 
throughout the designated hunt ares. 
The company has sponsored these 
Easter affairs for the last 14 years. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding among 
the country’s finest flours. 





agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 





Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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The American Baker, without cost 
to its subscribers, offers through Mr. 
Vander Voort, technical editor of The 
American Baker and head of the 
School of Baking, Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, to answer and analyze 
production problems. Samples of 
baked goods should be sent to Mr. 
Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, where the lab- 
oratories and facilities of the school 
are at the disposal of the readers of 
The American Baker; communica- 
tions should be addressed to The 
American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Freneh Doughnuts 


Please send me your formula for 
French doughnuts, enclose cooking 
temperature and other details. I hope 
they don’t have to be cooked in 
grease that’s too hot as I use lard 
for all my cooking. I have tasted 
some doughnuts that seem to be 
greasy.—H. M., Wis. 

I have your request for a French 
doughnut formula. I am enclosing 
one which we are using here right 
along. If you intend to make these 
doughnuts using a canvas bag and 
star tube, the doughnuts should be 
run out on cardboard. These card- 
boards are first soaked in the fry- 
ing fat and then the doughnuts are 
made on them. They are then turned 
upside down into the frying fat and 
they will be released from the card- 
board. It should be kept in mind that 
French doughnuts require a con- 
siderable longer period for frying 
than cake or raised doughnuts. 


FRENCH DOUGHNUTS 


Bring to a boil: 
12 oz. shortening 
1 qt. water 


\% oz. salt 
Add: 

24 oz. bread flour—scald well 
Add: 

lqt.eggs about % pt. at a time 
Add: 


Enough water to bring to right 
consistency (approximately 
1% pt. or more) 
Add: 
Not over % oz. baking powder 
Fry at about 360 to 365° F. The 
proper amount of water to add can 
only be found by doing a little ex- 
perimenting. The consistency of the 
batter is an important point to 
watch. After frying and when cooled, 
ice the tops of the crullers with plain 
water or chocolate icing. This for- 
mula will produce excellent crullers 
made either by a bag or tube or 
plunger type of machine with the 
proper equipment to make them. 


Fried Cakes 

The shop I’m working in has an 
automatic fryer for fried cakes and 
we also have a dye for a closed ring 
or snowball type of fried cake which 
I would like to turn out. Could you 
please supply me with a suitable dry 
mix ?—O. L. K., British Columbia. 


¥ ¥ 


I have your letter requesting a for- 


Questions and Answers 


A SERVICE FOR BAKERS 
Conducted by 


Adrian J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor of The American Baker 





mula for making a dry mix for snow- 
ball type fried cakes. I am enclos- 
ing two formulas for you that you 
may wish to try out. It may be nec- 
essary to make some slight adjust- 
ment in these formulas due to varia- 
tions in the flour. A little experiment- 
ing on your part should make the 
type of dough you desire. 


MACHINE DOUGHNUTS 
(Dry Mix No. 1) 

Place in a mixing bowl and mix on 
slow speed until dry ingredients are 
coated with shortening: 

20 lb. fine granulated sugar 

1 Ib. salt 

8 oz. soda 

8 oz. mace 

3 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
5 lb. shortening 

Sift together and add to the above 
slowly: 

15 lb. bread flour 

27 lb. cake flour 

1 lb. cream of tartar 

Mix on slow speed for 20 min. Sift 

three times before using. 


Doughnut Batter 


18 lb. 4.0z. dry mix 

2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
4lb. water (variable) 
2 oz. vanilla extract 

20z. lemon extract 

Place in a mixing bowl and mix 
for 10 to 12 min. On a 3-speed mixer 
use second speed. On a 4-speed mixer 
use third speed. Batter temperature 
75° F. Floor time, 15 min. Fry at 
37S* F. 

MACHINE DOUGHNUTS 
(Dry Mix No. 2) 

Mix together thoroughly on slow 
speed until shortening is blended 
with sugar: 

5 lb. granulated sugar 

14 oz. shortening 

3 oz. salt 

2 oz. mace 
Sift together and add to the above: 
13 lb. 40z. cake flour 

2 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 

1lb. powdered egg yolk 

1 1b. 4.0z. milk solids (non-fat) 

8 oz. baking powder mixture 

Mix 15 min. on slow speed, sift 
three times before using. 


Baking Powder Mixture 
Mix together thoroughly: 
2lb.cream of tartar 
1lb. soda bicarbonate 
To every 10 lb. doughnut flour use 
about 3 lb. 12 oz. cold water. Add 
flavor to suit. Mix for 2 min. on third 
speed on 4-speed machine or second 
speed on 3-speed machine. Fry at 
385° F. 


Chewy Bar 


We are trying to secure a formula 
for a chewy bar, something that can 
be cut and rolled in powdered sugar 
and sold in bars. We are making a 
date bar of this type but we are 
using just a date filling in this and 
it isn’t chewy enough. We would 
appreciate anything you might have 
along this line-—W. H. M., Ohio. 

¥ ¥ 

Enclosed is a formula for a date 

taffy bar and also for a chewy date 


nut bar. You may wish to try these 
formulas. 


DATE TAFFY BARS 
Cream together for about 5 min. 
on second speed: 
3 Ib. 4 oz. sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
1lb. invert syrup or honey 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Maple flavor to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 Ib. eggs 
Then add: 
8 oz. milk 
Sieve and mix in: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
Then mix in: 
11b. chopped pitted dates 
1 1b. chopped pecans 
This will fill one 18x26 in. bun pan. 
Bake at about 340° F. When baked 
and cooled cut into bars of desired 
size and roll in powdered sugar 
Note: If thinner bars are desired, 
double the above formula and de- 
posit into 3 bun pans. 
CHEWY DATE NUT BARS 
Mix together thoroughly: 
21b. 10 0z. brown sugar 
90z. well beaten egg yolks 
1% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
14 oz. cake flour 
¥% oz. baking powder 
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Then mix in: 

14 0z. beaten egg whites 

Stir in: 

1 1b. chopped pitted dates 

12 oz. chopped nuts 

Deposit into a paper lined bun pan 
and bake at about 325° F. When 
baked and cooled, cut into bars of 
desired size and roll in powdered 
sugar. 


Cottage Pudding 


Would you please send me a for- 
mula for cottage pudding to put into 
a pan 18x26 in.?—C. L., Pa. 


y y 


I have your request for a formula 
for cottage pudding to be baked 
in a bun pan 18x26 in. Here is a 
formula which I’m sure will work 
very satisfactorily. 


COTTAGE PUDDING 
(Eggless) 
Cream together: 
2 Ib. 6 oz. sugar 
8 oz. butter or shortening 
3% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together: 
2 1b. 8 oz. cake flour 
15s oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
2 lb. 10 oz. milk 
Bake at about 350° F. until done. 
Cut into pieces of desired size with 
fruit, chocolate or custard sauce. 





N.Y. DISTRIBUTORS NAME 
CONVENTION DELEGATES 


NEW YORK—Delegates and alter- 
nates to represent the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors in Pitts- 
burgh this month, were named at a 
dinner meeting of the local group. 

The six delegates appointed for the 
annual meeting at the William Penn 
Hotel May 17-18 are: Ernest Brehm 
of Otto Brehm, Inc.; W. P. Tanner, 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp.; Charles 
Newman, B. Newman & Son; Herbert 
H. Lang, Coulter & Coulter, Inc.; 
Samuel R. Strisik, S. R. Strisik Co., 
and Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris & Co., 
president of the New York group. 

Alternates named are: Albert W. 


Berg, Chas. W. Berg & Son; Vito A. 
Dondiego, Dondiego Flour Co; 
George R. Flach, and Charles Metzen- 
dorf, Metzendorf Bros., Inc. 

Walter J. Stockman of Raymond 
F. Kilthau will also be sent by the 
local group in his capacity as director 
of the national association from New 
York. 

A report on the car-pool plan for 
the trip to Pittsburgh was given by 
Mr. Frank and Mr. Lang, indicating 
the plan was successful and the New 
York group will be well represented 
at the convention. 

The following were elected to mem- 
bership in the association at this 
meeting: B. Pendola, Brooklyn, and 
Charles Abarbanel of Silver Flour- 
Warehouse & Trucking Corp., Bronx, 
N.Y. 
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BREAD FEATURED IN CHARITY DRIVE—Throughout St. Louis, retail 
bakers and allieds attending the annual convention of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America saw the replicas of a loaf of bread such as that shown 
above. J. M. Eagen, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, contributes to Father 
Dempsey’s fund for the needy. The famous charity is being carried on after 
Father Dempsey’s death by Father Robert Peet of St. Patrick’s Church. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


1 ROUTE BOOSTED 10 90 IN 3 YEARS 
BY PHOENIX ‘HOUSE-TO-HOUSE’ PLANT 


Variety, Quality Spark Growth 
as Pillsbury Mixes do Top Job 


Can a House-to-House business multiply itself by 50? 
And in just three years? 

Yes! says Allen L. Bragg, president of Cottage Bakery, 
Inc., Phoenix, Arizona. Because that’s exactly what this 
Southwest bakery has done. 

Starting in 1950 with one route, the firm has experi- 
enced a meteoric rise in business and today operates 50 
routes throughout Phoenix and its suburbs. 

Aware that house-to-house selling depends heavily 
upon variety and quality, Bragg has based his produc- 
tion on Pillsbury Bakery Mixes. The rapidity of Cottage 
Bakery’s growth is a solid tribute to the quality of 
Pillsbury Mix-made products and to the wide variety 
possible with mixes. 
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THREE YEARS LATER, 50 ROUTES are operating throughout 
the market. And Cottage business is still growing. At 
present, 25 trucks give every-other-day coverage over 50 
routes. Bragg plans to increase his fleet still further this 
year to keep pace with the expanding Phoenix baked goods 





IN 1950, ONE ROUTE was the extent of Cottage’s activity 
in the Phoenix market. Earlier, in 1938, Owner Allen 
Bragg had entered the baking business with a wholesale 
pie plant, later adding a bread line which he sold through 
grocery outlets. In 1950, he began house-to-house. 





market. House-to-house bakery business in Phoenix holds 
at a more uniform level throughout the year than does 
wholesale business. In summer, when vacation trade is 
slow, wholesalers feel the drop-off. But house-to-house 
plants, with permanent customers, notice no great dip. 


CASE HISTORY—PAGE 1 
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CUSTOMERS LOVE ‘COTTAGE’ VARIETY; 
ENDLESS’ TYPES POSSIBLE WITH MIXES 





AN IMPRESSIVE ARRAY of baked goods await packaging in Cot- 
tage’s finishing department. The plant produces a wide variety 
of breads, cakes, sweet rolls, pies, doughnuts and cookies, 95 per 
cent of which are made with Pillsbury products. This variety 





RACING CHAMP AND BAKERY OWNER are 
the dual titles held by Allen Pragg, president 
of Cottage Bakery, Inc. Bragg, an outboard 
motorboat racing fan, has won a Class B na- 
tional championship. He also has been an avia- 
tion enthusiast, owning six different planes. 


CASE HISTORY—PAGE 2 


**A successful house-to-house operation,” says Bragg, 
“requires variety so you don’t wear customers out. 
We get that variety with Pillsbury Bakery Mixes. 
In fact,” says Bragg, “‘we make 15 varieties of sweet 
goods alone from Pillsbury’s Special Sweet Doh Mix.” 


William Helfinstine (left), Cottage’s Production 
Manager, adds that “superior quality is a must in 
our kind of operation. With Pillsbury Mixes, we’re sure of it.” 





CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF CUPS are Mrs. 
Elaine Bragg’s contribution to the family 
trophy case. Mrs. Bragg, a low-handicap 
golfer, has competed in numerous tour- 
naments. Now her duties as Secretary- 
Treasurer keep her from playing often. 





presented a problem in storage space for ingredients. But, accord- 
ing to Bragg, mixes have solved the problem. ‘‘We ‘now have to 
stock only a minimum of ingredients,”’ says Bragg, ‘“‘because each 
Pillsbury Mix has all the necessary ingredients right in it.” 
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“SPECIAL OCCASION’ CAKES are 
part of Cottage’s broad service to 
customers. Cakes are mix-made. 
The speedier mix-method allows 
plenty of finishing time. Cottage 
also offers “‘specials’” every day. 
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Cottage Cuts A.M. Loading 
Time with Rolling Cases 


Morning loading time at Cottage has 
been cut from 45 minutes to five min- 
utes by means of unique cabinets 
mounted on rollers. Cabinets (like 
the one shown above) are loaded the 
night before. In the morning, the 
driver simply checks its contents and 
then rolls it directly onto his truck. 


‘Extra Finishing Time Pays Off 
in Added Eye-Appeal,’ says Bragg 


“‘We put eye-appeal into our prod- 
ucts,” says Bragg, “through bench 
work and finishing.” 


According to Bragg, valuable time 
is saved with the quick-and-easy 
mix-method because mixes eliminate 
scaling and blending. 

This, says Bragg, pays off in big- 
ger sales because his skilled bakers 
have more time for craftsmanship 
and variety, more time to add eye- 
appeal through finishing. 


FANCY FINISHING a Cottage trademark, 
is illustrated here in this run of luscious- 
looking, cherry-filled Boston Cream Cakes. 


AN EXPANDING BUSINESS requires expand- 
ed facilities. Here, work progresses on an 
addition to the Cottage plant. This new 
wing is designed to increase efficiency and 
speed production so that Cottage may bet- 
ter serve a growing list of customers. 
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“| Like Everything About 
Mixes!” Says Allen Bragg 


4 BENEFITS TO BAKERS CITED BY PHOENIX 
*‘HOUSE-TO-HOUSE’ BAKER 


“T like everything about mixes,” says Allen 
Bragg, Cottage President. With Pillsbury 
Mixes, bakers get these four advantages: 


l. Shorter Production 
Time—scaling and blend- 
ing eliminated, errors re- 
duced to a minimum, 
more time for fancy fin- 
ishing. 

2. Uniform Results—with 
a mix, you’re sure of top 
es results every time. 





3. Easy Cost Control—no daily fluctuations 
in prices. 

4. Wide Variety with Minimum Effort—from 
a single mix, you get almost endless variety, 
just by changing toppings. 

“And,” says Bragg, “‘because we must have 
superior quality to stay in business, we use 
Pillsbury Mixes. They give us not only top 
quality, but uniform quality at known cost, 
day after day.” 


These factors, according to Bragg, have 
been important ones in Cottage’s success. 





ANOTHER MIXED CARLOAD ARRIVES in Phoenix, destined for Cottage 
Bakery. Cottage, like many bakeries, has taken advantage of Pillsbury’s 
fast, one-carload combination shipments of flour and mixes. 





Whether You're a Wholesaler, Retailer or House-to-House Baker 


YOU'LL GET VARIETY, UNIFORMITY AT 
KNOWN COST WITH PILLSBURY MIXES 


It’s Easy as... 





ADD WATER TO MIX. Amount 
and temperature specified on 
each mix package. (Add yeast 
if required.) 
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MIX. See directions for speed 
and time on the package. 
Pillsbury’s pre-blending in- 
sures smooth, even mixing. 


Use Pillsbury’s 





MAKE-UP. Use the time you 
have saved for make-up, fancy 
finishing, added eye appeal. 
Turn that time into extra sales! 


CAKE MIXES e SWEET DOH MIXES « CAKE DONUT MIXES e CAKE BASES 
YEAST-RAISED DONUT MIXES e SWEET DOH BASES 
CORN MUFFIN, BRAN MUFFIN, BISCUIT MIXES ¢ Also SugarKote DONUT SUGAR 


PILLSBURY MILLS, 


INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


WE’RE SO SURE you'll like ’em, 
we make this unusual offer: 
Ask your Pillsbury Salesman 
or Jobber to arrange a trial. 
No cost to you if you aren’t 
completely satisfied with the 
performance and results. You 
can’tlose.So make the trial... 
do it now! Just write, wire or 
phone your Pillsbury Repre- 
sentative. 


PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 
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King the Baker’s Doorbell 





Twenty-four salesmen for Purity 
Bakeries Corp. at Louisville received 
awards for safe driving recently. 

a 

Two Wilkes-Barre, Pa., bakeries, 
Williams Baking Co. and the Kings- 
ton Cake Co., had display booths at 
the Wyoming Valley Parade of Prog- 
ress exhibit in Wilkes-Barre. 

+ 

The Geistown Cookie Jar, a new 
cookie bakery, has been opened in 
Johnstown, Pa. 


The salesroom of the Federal Bak- 
ery, Tacoma, Wash., has been remod- 
eled. Jack McPherson is the owner. 


The government’s refusal to allow 
bakery employees to work on the 
Sunday before Coronation Day has 
brought objections from L. F. Cad- 
wallader, a director of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, Lon- 
don. 

* 


The Rubel Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
is using full-page color ads in the 
three Cincinnati newspapers to kick 
off its spring campaign on Heidelberg 
rye bread. The company also has be- 
gun its 16th year of sponsorship of 
the 15-minute radio program, “Fans 
in the Stands,” preceding all Cincin- 
nati Reds baseball games. 

* 

A $300,000 building will be erected 
by Richter Baking Co., Corpus Chris- 
ti, to expand its plant. 

a 

Michael Nappi, who operated the 
Quality Donut Shop, Lowell, Mass., 
has opened Michael’s Sandwich and 
Donut Shop in Portland, Maine. 


J. W. Gerhard has become man- 
ager for Dandee Bread at Bell Bak- 
eries, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. Mr. Ger- 
hard is from Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Berkshire Biscuit Co. has ac- 
quired the former Industrial Hosiery 
Co.’s mill in Shillington, Pa. 

* 

The Bon Bon Bakery, Providence, 
RL, formerly operated by David 
Groenveld, has been taken over by 
Leon and Josephine Hodgkinson. They 
are operating as Joe-Lee’s Bakery. 

7 

More than $1,000 in cash was stol- 
en from a safe in Hanscom Bros. Bak- 
ery in Philadelphia. 


The Cookie Jar Bakery will be 
opened soon at Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, by Mrs. James Gaudet and 
Mrs. Paul Turcotte. 


Leon’s Pastry Shop, New York 
City, has been opened by Leo Zwer- 
ner. 


R. L. Eberwine, manager of the 
Continental Baking Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, has been appointed to plant 
Manager in Akron. Adam Suess suc- 
ceeds Mr. Eberwine at Youngstown. 


J. D. Powell, sales supervisor of the 
Bell Bakeries, Inc., Fayetteville, N.C., 
branch since February, 1950, has 


been named division manager, suc- 
ceeding C. W. Myrick. Mr. Myrick 
has resigned to take over the sales 
department of Bamby Bakeries, Bur- 
lington, N.C. 
* 
Lena Greenwald has opened the 


Spring Valley Bakery, Inc., in New 
York City. 


The Williams Baking Co., Inc., soon 
will cease operations at its plant in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., an official has re- 
ported. Gerard R. Williams, owner- 
operator of the bakery, said sales ar- 
rangements at Wilkes-Barre will be 
continued. 

a 


Albert P. Strietmann, chairman of 


29 


the board, Strietmann Biscuit Co., 
has presented a bronze marker for 
the historic Columbia Cemetery, in 
which are buried many of the pioneers 
who settled in Cincinnati in 1788. 


Charles Von Stein of the Carr-Con- 
solidated Biscuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., is among nominees for election 
to the board of directors of the 
Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce. 

+ 


A&A 104-Ib. cake was baked by the 
Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, for the 
golden jubilee celebration of the 
Newsboys’ Benevolent Athletic Assn. 
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Canned Pineapple is one of Amer- 
ica’s favorite fruits. So naturally 
it’s a favorite in baked goods, too 
—especially now with big Indus- 
try ads reminding folks to enjoy 
more and more Pineapple. 
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Pineapple gives baked goods 
bright, inviting color and appe- 
tizing appearance. Use this tropic- 
fresh fruit for more toppings, fill- 
ings and icings—and watch it 
help step up your sales! 


Profit by the liking for 


publications are reminding your customers regularly 


Nature’s Most Refreshing Flavor 


Big, colorful ads in all these 


to enjoy Canned Pineapple at more meals... 


in baked goods you make extra tasty 
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with this golden fruit! 





Canned Pineapple is ready to use 
without extra preparation, And 
because all five forms are always 
top quality, there’s no waste. 
Trim costs — start using more 
Canned Pineapple now. 
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in Buffalo. The cake was presented 
by Charles C. Ellis, general manager, 
Hall Baking Co. 

¥ 

Gai’s French Bakery, Seattle, will 

build a 9,000 sq. ft. addition to its 
plant there. The addition will include 
a salesroom and offices, a new ship- 
ping department and a basement ga- 
rage, Henry Gai, manager, has an- 
nounced. 

* 


James Vitale has announced the 
sale of the Queen City Bakery to 
Theodore Udhus, operator of the Big 
Four Donut Co. in Seattle. Mr. Ud- 
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hus said he is closing down his opera- 
tion to concentrate on production. 
* 

The Danish-Maid Bakery, Seattle, 
has closed its doors and will be of- 
fered for sale, C. K. Butcher, owner, 
has announced. 

a 

Dietzen’s Bakery, Yakima, Wash., 
has been purchased by Fritz and 
Rudolph Massong, formerly employed 
by Sigman’s Bakery. 

* 

A new Van de Kamp’s Holland 

Dutch Bakers, Inc., retail store has 


been opened in Lynwood, Wash. Mrs. 
C. McChesney has been named man- 
ager. This is the 53rd branch to be 
established by the Seattle Van de 
Kamp organization. 

* 

Frank A. Sherman, International 
Milling Co., presented a demonstra- 
tion for bakers attending the 34th 
Mid-America Restaurant Exposition 
held at Cleveland recently. 

e 

Fred E. Aldinger is president, Les- 
ter A. Smith is vice president and 
secretary, and Russell C. Keller, 
treasurer of the newly organized 
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MILLING EQUIPMENT NEEDS 
SUPPLEMENTARY FUMIGATION 


Use DOWFUME EB-15 for monthly machinery and spot treatment 
between general space fumigations with DOW METHYL BROMIDE 


; 


¢ ™ « 


Dowfume EB-15 is simply poured into any convenient opening. — 
chart on request. Note: Operator has gas mask readily available. 





4! 





Ideal for local machinery and spot fumigation, 
Dowfume® EB-15 is designed to be used at regular 
intervals between general space fumigations with 
Dow Methyl Bromide. It is exceptionally effective 
for treatment of processing and handling equip- 
ment capable of retaining fumigant vapors for a 
reasonable length of time. 

Dowfume EB-15 is a low vapor pressure material 
which evaporates slowly and is retained in dead 
stock, where it can remain effective for 30 to 60 
days after application. This is an efficient way to 
control all common types of grain and cereal insects 


in their breeding places and thus reduce insect 
build-up. 

For general space, vault, box car and tarpaulin fumi- 
gations—Dow Methyl Bromide penetrates infested 
materials thoroughly—controls pests in all life 
stages—works fast—aerates rapidly. It will pay you 
to get the facts. You are invited to write our 
Fumigant Department for complete information on 
Dow fumigants. We will gladly put you in touch 
with a competent operator in your locality, one 
specializing in mill fumigation. THE DOW CHEMICAL 
company, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW _FUMIGANTS 
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Dutch Pretzel Co., St. Petersburg, 
Fla. A new structure 40x80 ft. houses 
the bakery. 


Production employees of Merita 
Bakery, Orlando, Fla., were present- 
ed with the Merit award for having 
produced the finest quality bread of 
Merita’s 19 plants in the eight south- 
eastern states for 1952. 

* 

United Biscuit Company of Amer. 
ica, Tulsa, and Mead’s Bakery, Inc, 
Lawton, Okla., have added new 
trucks. 

* 


The seventh outlet for Foutch’s 
Bakery has been established in Co- 
lumbus. Ormand Bryan is the man- 
ager. 


Baking ceased recently at the Pu- 
rity Sunbeam Co. at Salem, Ill. The 
office will continue as a distributing 
point for products baked at Pana, II. 
Work has been started on a new 
building which will house the com- 
pany’s delivery trucks and offices. 

* 


Thompson’s Restaurant, located in 
the heart of downtown Louisville, has 
opened a pastry and bakery goods 
department. 

* 


Dorothy Ferguson, Inc., Greeley, 
Colo., is a new bakery corporation. 
The incorporators are Dorothy and 
David F. Ferguson and Edwin J. Hae- 
feli. 

e 


Miller’s Super Market, Denver, will 
add a bakery outlet at its large new 
shopping center at West 44th St. and 
Wadsworth Blvd. 


Harry C. Neff, who has had charge 
of the Muncie, Ind., sales territory of 
Perfection Biscuit Co. 12 years, has 
been named manager of the Indian- 
apolis branch, succeeding A. D. Green, 
who retired after 16 years as man- 
ager. 

s 

The Broadhead (Wis.) Bakery has 
been sold by Mr. and Mrs. Clifford 
Benson to Mr. and Mrs. Car! Sursus. 
Mr. Benson is retiring because of ill 
health. 

a 


The Casco (Wis.) Bakery has been 
opened by Mrs. Milton Waldow and 
Mrs. Edward Brusda. 


The Martin Baking Co. has com- 
pleted a new addition to its plant at 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Construction has been started on 
a $35,000 office and shipping building 
for the Buffalo branch of the Fleisch- 
mann division of Standard Brands, 
Inc. 


Helm’s Bakery, Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
held a grand reopening after the shop 
and store were completely remodeled. 
C. L. Helm is the owner. 


Barbara’s Bake Shoppe, Inc., is the 
name of the former City Bakery, Iowa 
City, Iowa, which was recently sold 
to Paul and Robert Stark and Jack 
A. Perkins. 

* 


Val Stephan, formerly operator of 
the Stephan Bakery, St. Louis, has 
sold out to Robert Stolte. 

e . 

A three-column feature recently in 
the El Paso (Texas) Herald Post 
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paid tribute to the three wholesale 
and more than a dozen retail bak- 
eries in El Paso. Given prominent 
mention were Kahn’s Baking Co., 
Rainbo Baking Co. and Mead’s Fine 
Bread Co. 
a 
The Williston (N.D.) Quality Bak- 
ery, formerly Landgren’s Bakery, has 
reopened under new ownership 
= 
Whittenberg Bakery, Lovington, 
N.M., has added John D. Wright to 
the baking staff. 
a7 


Bert Voetberg and Cornie Kooi- 
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man have taken over operation of the 
bakery formerly operated by the lat- 
ter’s father, W. C. Kooiman, Sheldon, 
Iowa. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. D. D. Gillespie have 
moved their American Bakery to a 
new temporary location, 524 West 
Railroad Ave., Tucumcari, N.M. 

ae 

The Frederic (Wis.) Bakery recent- 

ly staged its grand opening. 
* 

A group of Staunton, Va., business- 
men have purchased the Spalding 
Baking Co. M. W. Fields, for many 


years head of the Beck & Fields 
Friddle’s Bakery, Inc., is president of 
the new firm. 

* 

J. E. O’Connell, president of the 
Eddy Bakery Co., was main speaker 
at Eddy’s “family party” attended 
by 120 employees at Superior, Wis. 

e 


Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Tomsich are 
the new owners of the Tower (Minn.) 
Bakery. 

* 

The Odebolt (Iowa) Bakery, has 
resumed operations under ownership 
of Mrs. Henrik Flogstad. 





B-E-T-S with 
VITAMIN D 





The ORIGINAL B-E-T-S, also available 
with PURE CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN D ADDED! 


To meet the requests of many bakers for the addition of 
vitamin D to enriched bread, Sterwin scores another first by 
making available B-E-T-S with pure crystalline vitamin D 


added. 


This new B-E-T-S tablet containing vitamin D will enable 
the baker to meet the standards for enriched bread including 
vitamin D easily, accurately and economically. The baker 
can add to his enriched bread label, claim for the percentage 


Pal 
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of minimum daily requirement of vitamin D contained. 


Thousands of bakers know B-E-T-S as the fast, thoroughly 
disintegrating tablet that assures uniform bread enrich- 
ment. B-E-T-S has always led the way for easy, accurate, 

economical bread enrichment. And, the new B-E-T-S 

gives you a powerful, new selling point. 


Write or wire us for full information, 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 


q Shun Ch MN 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


CO 
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The Origing| B-E.T.§ 


S Now in 2 
Fo 
at Your Particular Needs 


B-E-T- with 
Vitamin D Added 


Stocked for quick delivery: Renss¢ 

laer (N.Y.), Chicago, St. Louis, Kansa 

City (Mo.), Denver, Minneapolis. | 

Angeles, San Francisco. Portl 
Ore.!, Dallas and Atlanta 
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E. C. HASKELL APPOINTED 
TO BORDEN POST IN EAST 


NEW YORK—Appointment of E. C, 
Haskell as assistant eastern division 
manager of the Borden Food Prod-| 
ucts Co. has been announced by John 
B. Hunt, production manager. Mr. 
Haskell, whose headquarters will be 
at Syracuse, N.Y., succeeds Avery H. 
Terk, who retired after 42 years’ 


, Service with the Borden Co. 


Mr. Haskell joined Borden’s in 
1931 and his most recent post wag 
that of superintendent at Albany,) 
Ore., to which he was named in Au- 
gust, 1951. 

Mr. Terk joined the Merrell-Soule™ 
Co., a pioneer firm in the powdered 
milk field, in 1911. Later he was ap- 
pointed division superintendent of 
Canadian Milk Products, Ltd., a Mer- 
rell-Soule subsidiary. When Borden's 
acquired Merrell-Soule in 1928, Mr. 
Terk remained as assistant division 
manager of the Borden Company, 
Ltd., as well as of the eastern divi- 
sion. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


METZ BAKING CO. NAMES 
W. C. METZ AS PRESIDENT 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—William C. 
Metz has been elected president of 
the Metz Baking Co., Sioux City. Mr. 
Metz has been vice president for the 
past seven years. 

Henry Metz, Jr., president since its | 
founding in 1922, remains as chair- 
man of the board. E. R. Sailer, secre- © 
tary-treasurer since 1937, will retire 
effective next Jan. 1. 

Other new officers elected were G. 
R. Cassem, vice president in charge 
of sales; Arnold W. Metz, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production; Dale G. 
Putnam, secretary, and Harold L. 
Johnson, treasurer. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO ALLIED GROUP 
PLANS FOR CONVENTION 


BUFFALO—Plans for the conven- 
tion of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
to be held in Buffalo May 31-June 2, ~ 
were discussed at a meeting of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry ~ 
of Buffalo in the Park Lane Restau- © 
rant. F 
The Allied Trades group is promot- 
ing the state convention and provid- 
ing financial help to the Buffalo Re- 
tail Bakers Assn., host group. : 

The annual allied dinner dance, it % 
was announced, will be held June 2. © 
A. E. Dell, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is 
general chairman of the event. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
IRVIN SAVIN ELECTED 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Irvin Savin 
has been elected chairman of the 
Oregon Chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers in a meet- ~ 
ing held in Portland. Mr. Savin op- 
erates the Savin Bakery, Tillamook, 
Ore. 


——————— EEE 
PIE THROWING EVENT 
AIDS CHARITIES 


LOS ANGELES — Six charities 
benefited from a pie-throwing event 
in which campus leaders from the 
University of Southern California 
were made to “face it.” The pies, 
cream and custard variety were do — 
nated by a Los Angeles bakery, and — 
were auctioned off to the throwers 
at prices from 25¢ to $4.75. It was 
part of the USC’s Trojan Chest Week, 
patterned on the familiar Community 
Chest drives. 


a 











RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Tri-State Bakers Assn. Urged 
to “Get Out of the Rut” 


NEW ORLEANS “Review the 
past for the good it contains, but get 
out of the rut of using a particular 
method now because it was used in 
the past, the Tri-State Bakers Assn. 
heard from its president at the annu- 
al meeting of the group here April 
12-14. 

Andreas Reising, Sunrise Bakery, 
New Orleans, also cautioned the bak- 
ing industry against being too cost 


conscious about its products, to the 
detriment of taste. Bright spots in 
the future were detailed as he called 
attention to a growing interest in 
frozen baked foods, while at the same 
time, he said, there are problems to 
be faced in the competition of other 
foods and the need for training per- 
sonnel for the more advanced bakery 


jobs. 


Registration totaled 340, with good 


representations from the states of 
Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi 
which make up the Tri-State associa- 
tion. 

Retailers gathered on the opening 
day for a lengthy demonstration at 
McKenzie’s Bakery to see methods of 
simplifying cake decorating and dis- 
cussing packaging for retail opera- 
tors. The retailers met again at the 
Jung Hotel, convention headquarters, 
after joining with the wholesalers for 
two sessions. 

Thought-provoking and informative 
was the revealing address of Dr. Nor- 
man Jolliffe, New York City, director 
of the bureau of nutrition of that 
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SAPPHIRE FLOURS 
constantly availale to you Ma 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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a2 SAPPHIRE 


PROTEIN 


12.50 





ice SAPPHIRE 


12.00 





SAPPHIRE 


11.40 











You can choose from such flours as these, or have others 
milled to your own specifications for protein and ash. 





PROTEIN ASH 


PROTEIN 





SUPER 

Super Sapphire 
Super Judith 
Isis Clear 


12.50 
12.70 


MELLOW 


Mellow Sapphire 
Mellow Judith 


11.40 
11.75 





15.50 








REGULAR 
Regular Sapphire 
Regular Judith 


DAKOTANA 
Dakotana 


15.00 





12.00 
12.25 
14.80 














WHOLE WHEAT 
Sapphire Whole Wheat!) 15.10 











Si" Montana Flour 
YAU am Oo) any oxelahy 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA @ EASTERN OFFICE 


1635 MERWIN ST 
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city’s department of health, who dis- 
cussed the “Role of Bread in a Reduc- 
ing Diet.” Recalling that he was the 
first doctor in this country to advo. 
cate bread enrichment 15 years ago, 
Dr. Jolliffe explained what bread en- 
richment has done for the benefit of 
the nation’s health, the virtual disap- 
pearance of beri-beri and pellagra 
and improvement in the national diet, 
After quoting statistics on the 
growing life expectancy, Dr. Jolliffe 
pointed out that after the age of 40, 
men die off faster than women. “This 
is due primarily,” he stated, “to over- 
weight or obesity of men in this 
country. The great national problem 
of nutrition today is primarily one of 
overweight, the number one _ nutri- 
tional problem of this country.” 


Encouragement for Bakers 


However, he explained to the bak- 
ers that they need not regard this as 
a roadblock to the sale of their prod- 
ucts. It is sugars and fats, he went 
on, that supply the bulk of the cal- 
ories consumed, and their use is going 
up steadily, while there has been a 
decline in use of cereal products. But 
the sugars and fats furnish mostly 
calories, while bread supplies good 
protein. 


“Bread should have a place 
definitely in every reducing 
diet,” he went on. “If persons 
who are reducing would eat 
a slice of bread one hour or one 
half hour before meal time, that 
would appease the appetite or cut 
it, so that the individual will not 
eat so much fattening food. Gra- 
ham crackers are being produced 
for persons reducing, to use in 
this manner, but exactly the 
same effect is produced by a 
slice of bread.” 


Dr. Jolliffe stressed the caloric 
content of foods as against nutrition- 
al values and protein source. The job 
before the bakers in days to come, he 
suggested, is to educate the doctors 
and educate the public in regard to 
calories in bread. 

“I believe that the per capita con- 
sumption of bread will start to rise,” 
he said. “It has to, what with the 
increase in population. Two problems 
will confront the millers and the bak- 
ers—are we going to improve the 
nutritional value of bread? Are we 
going to increase the protein content? 


Employee Relations Discussed 


Two other speakers dealt with cur- 
rent problems of employee relations. 
Sam Lang, New Orleans attorney and 
labor relations consultant, who listed 
three approaches customarily fol- 
lowed on the question: A casual one, 
a chip on the shoulder and the se- 
rious person. To bring these out, he 
cited experiences, including one where 
the firm and employees clashed and 
confusion resulted. ‘This was not nec- 
essary, if only proper relations had 
existed and had been developed. ve 
No matter how large your operation, 
you cannot afford to neglect employee 
relations. You must recognize this as 
a most important phase of your busi- 
ness. You need some kind of system 
just as surely as you do in production 
and sales, and just as much as you 
can’t afford to ignore customer rela- 
tions. ... Run your plant as one well 
disciplined, but one that is operated 
with understanding and sympathy. 
... That attitude and program must 
permeate the entire organization. 

Guy Faulk, Jr., Mobile, Ala., bank- 
er, explained to the bakers a practi- 
cal tested employee retirement pro- 
gram, based either on a pension SyS- 
tem for career employees or on 8 
profit-sharing retirement plan. The 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Selectivity---. 


The best of the harvests is always selected for Kansas Mill- 
ing Company flours . . . another reason why these flours 
maintain their uniformity and top baking performance for 
thousands of satisfied customers. 


hhansas Milling Company . Wichita, hhansas 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas — Marion, Ohio 


CAPACITY, 12,000 CWTS. STORAGE, 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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What better way is there to build a 
bigger bread business than to select and 
stick with a flour known to be of de- 
pendable and sound quality all the time. 
That is the record of RODNEY flours 
over many years of production, through 
good seasons and bad. This quality 
standard is the reason RODNEY flours 


are so well respected in the baking in- 





dustry. They have been the founda- 


tion of many a bread quality success. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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With an eye to fashion, the radiant 
new Fulprint patterns and colors 


are designed for instant customer 





designed for 
your customer’s 





{> appeal! FULPRINT BAGS, 


AR 

Ny offering your cus- 
las 
" . —_ 


aS tomers color- 


fast, quality 





cotton cloth, are easily converted for 


so many home sewing 





projects. And for 
YOU, Fulprint 
Bags offer 

a handsome, 
more sturdy container of uniform 


quality. Get the complete Fulprint 


story from our nearest factory branch. Sulton 


, BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Milanta + New Orleans « Dallas * St. Louis © Denver © Los Angeles * Kansas City, Kans. « Minneapolis »« New York City, 347 Madison Ave. « Winter Haven, Fla. ¢ San Francisco * Phoenix 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


There is a reward for pur- 
chasing these Star flours... it 
is the reward of pride and sat- 
isfaction that comes to a baker 
who knows that the ingredi- 
ents of his loaf are the very 
best obtainable. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 46 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When baking bread, the scaling 
weight of the dough is not affected 
by the temperature of the oven. 

2. A “pure fruit jam” must con- 
tain not less than 55% fruit, accord- 
ing to government standards. 

3. Sugar is used in sweetened con- 
densed milk to aid its keeping qual- 
ity. 

4. Custard filling in pies breaks 
down and turns watery due to using 
too high an egg content. 

5. Bread is generally proofed at a 
temperature of 95-100° F. and a rela- 
tive humidity of about 85%. 

6. Invert syrup contains about 35% 
moisture. 

7. Dextrose is sometimes used, in 
small amounts, in pie doughs to im- 
prove the crust color. 

8. The fat content of butter and 
hydrogenated shortening is identical. 

9. It is impossible to make good an- 
gel food cakes when the flour is mixed 
in by machine instead of by hand. 

10. In making white cakes, baking 
powder and cream of tartar are quite 
often used because both of these in- 
gredients produce carbon dioxide gas, 
giving the cake its volume. 

11. In the average puff paste for- 


mula, the total fat content is usually 
equal to the flour content. 


12. The fat content of “breakfast” 
cocoa is 18%. 


13. When using powdered eggs, 5 
lb. of powdered whole eggs and 15 
Ib. of water should be mixed together 
to make 20 Ib. of reconstituted whole 
eggs. 

14. The average loaf of white bread 
contains about 28% moisture. 


15. A high grade of cake flour is 
usually recommended for making pie 
doughs. 


16. The tipping over of patty shells 
during baking can be eliminated by 
placing a greased sheet of paper on 
them before placing them in the oven. 

17. If a standard regulation size 
dough trough is used, three feet of 
space are allowed for each 100 lb. 
of flour made into a bread dough. 

18. Caramel is used mainly in rye 
bread in order to give it a distinctive 
flavor. 

19. When chocolate is used in a 
sponge cake mix, the volume of the 
cakes will be decreased. 

20. Molasses on an average will 
contain about 56% sugar. 








A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 


Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 
pie fruits and confectioners items. 


Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 
Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 
Dock capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. 


On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


~- PEOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 




















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EaSTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 


For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and pach etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 








3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ilinois 














A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 








. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN COLORADO 


David Harum 
says: 


“Nebraska wheat 
produces flour 


of excellent 
baking quality” 


Call for 


DAVID 
HARUM 


Bakery Flours 
68th Year 


LEXINGTON 
Mill & Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Bill Gray 
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CS ; “Since I hired Miss LaBlonde, I’ve lost all my women 
customers, but the men buy three times as much.”’ 











Rather than suggest you hire platinum blondes to make your cash register 
jingle, may we offer a practical suggestion to help you do more business? To 
really please all of your customers, men and women, try American Beauty Cake 
Flour, and see what wonderful, high, light cakes you'll turn out. We honestly 
feel American Beauty Cake Flour is one of the finest performers in our Russell-Miller 
line of quality bakery flours. Ask your Russell-Miller representative, or jobber, 
about American Beauty Cake Flour. 
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E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
Will Address 
lowa Bakers 


WATERLOO, IOWA—A speech by 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., Chicago, will 
feature the opening session of the 
convention of the Iowa Bakers Assn. 
scheduled for May 11-13 at the Roose- 
velt Hotel in Cedar Rapids, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Charles E. Forsberg, Alstadt & Lang- 
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las Baking Co., Waterloo, association 
president and secretary. 

Mr. Kelley will address the open- 
ing business session of the conven- 
tion the morning of May 12. 

The festivities will get under way 
the afternoon of May 11 with a golf 
tournament at the Elmcrest Golf & 
Country Club beginning at 1:30. In 
charge of the tournament are Jack 
Tod, Taystee Baking Co., Burlington; 
Arthur Story, Petersen Baking Co., 
Cedar Rapids; Walter Brown, Colonial 
Baking Co., and George Holcomb, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Cedar Rapids. 
Golf prizes will be awarded at a 
6:30 p.m. buffet supper May 11 at the 
Roosevelt Hotel with the C. F. Alt- 


stadt Memorial Tray going to the 
winner. The allied trades party for 
bakers will be held during the re- 
mainder of the evening. 

An early-birds’ breakfast is sched- 
uled for 8 a.m., May 12, followed by 
the general convention session at 
which Mr. Kelley will be the opening 
speaker. Also scheduled to speak is 
Rep. Thomas E. Martin of Iowa City. 

The convention will break up into 
two sessions, one for wholesale bak- 
ers and one for retailers, for the 
afternoon of May 12 and the morning 
of May 13. 

This annual dinner dance and 
floor show is planned for the eve- 
ning of May 12. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLE 


NCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HE good baking value of HUNTER 

flours is an “old story” to many bakers, 
for HUNTER’S CREAM and other top 
quality brands of this company have been 
made good for more than 70 years—the old- 
est four brands in Kansas. And HUNTER 
flours are making new friends every year 
among bakers who come to appreciate the 
extra quality of these time-honored flours. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 
W 


ANSAS 





ELLINGTON, K 





ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS B 


ETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Carolina Bakers’ 
Group to Hear 
A. R. Fleischmann 


MYRTLE BEACH, S.C—A. R. 
Fleischmann, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of Standard 
Brands, Inc., and associated with the 
baking industry for over 35 years, 
will address the Bakers Association 
of the Carolinas on June 15 on the 
subject “Tomorrow’s Challenge Is 
Today’s Job.” The Carolina associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention 
at the Ocean Forest Hotel here 
June 13-15. 

Mr. Fleischmann is a past presi- 
dent of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, and also a past vice 
president of American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. He has also made 
many contributions in the general 
field of personnel relations and sales 
training. 

Thurman Sensing, executive vice 
president of the Southern States In- 
dustrial Council of Nashville, will 
address the B.A.C. at the banquet on 
the evening of June 15. His subject 
will be “The Pursuit of Happiness.” 
This talk won a medal of honor from 
the Freedom Foundation. While Mr. 
Sensing is noted as a keen analyst of 
the political and economic scene, he 
is equally well known for “sugar- 
coating his pills.” 

Ed Weston, talented magician and 
his family will entertain on Allied 
night, and again on the afternoon of 
June 14 for the teen-agers and the 
juniors. He represents the Sylvania 
division for cellophane sales of the 
American Viscose Corp. and makes 
magic his hobby. 

The annual cocktail party June 13 
begins at 5 p.m. “Chitlings and Crack- 
lins,” Carolina Showboat’s presenta- 
tion on the evening of June 14, will 
be the fourth annual presentation of 
this enjoyable feature. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. W. WALKER RETIRES 
FROM BORDEN CO. POST 


NEW YORK—H. William Walker, 
until recently sales manager of the 
domestic bulk dry milk operations of 
the Borden Food Products Co., a divi- 
sion of the Borden Co., has retired 
after 48 years’ service. He had been 
acting in an advisory capacity since 
last May for the industrial products 
department, a food product group 
formed at that time to handle domes- 
tic sales of bulk products, including 
dry milk. Daniel W. Murchison is 
product manager of the new depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Walker was widely known for 
his promotion of roller process dry 
milk in the food field. 

Mr. Walker had been with the 
Casein Company of America for 25 
years prior to 1929 when the Borden 
Co. acquired the Casein firm. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILPRINT PROMOTES 
WALTER J. HULLINGER 


MILWAUKEE—Bert Hefter, vice 
president and general sales manager 
of Milprint, Inc., has announced the 
promotion of Walter J. Hullinger as 
assistant general sales manager for 
the midwest territory. Mr. Hullinger 
has had 16 years of experience in the 
packaging of food products. 

Mr. Hullinger moves from the Iowa 
selling territory to headquarters in 
Milwaukee. His new duties will in 
clude traveling with Milprint sales- 
men. 
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ENTOLETER” 


“ENTOLETER” IN- 


“ENTOLETER” ! Zz FESTATION DESTROYER 
SCOURER-ASPIRATOR 


SIMON SUCTION FILTER 

DUST COLLECTOR “ENTO- 
“ENTOLETER” LETER’’ IMPACT MILL 

DIVISION 


TYPE R PURIFIER 


ae Bakers benefit by using milling 
SIMON Nace : A =" — have —_ produced by 
ie , the most modern me s to assure 

FLOWMASTER PLANSIFTER quality and sanitation control. The equip- 
: e, ment shown here assures highest stand- 
SIMON ROLLERMILL ' ards of milling efficiency. In addition, the 
: “ENTOLETER” Infestation Destroyer and 

the SIMON Suction Filter Dust Collector 
have important applications in bakery opera- 
tions. Let us explain how they can aid you. 


SIMON ‘ ENTOLETER DIVISION is the United States ageni 
PNEUMATIC SYSTEM for Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England 


For information on any of our products, write to 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 


The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Company, Inc 
P.O. BOX 904—-NEW HAVEN 4, CONN 





The trademark “ENTOLETER” is your guarantee of complete satisfaction 
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may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 





No. 3355—Bun 
Slicer 
The 


has 
which, it is 


Safe-Slice Manufacturing Co. 
introduced a new bun slicer 
claimed, enables the 





slicer to prepare hamburger buns at 
a high rate of speed with complete 
safety to the operator. Each bun 
is cut parallel with the bottom, pro- 
ducing a uniform cut, the company 


No. 2604 
} No. 3349 
No. 3354 
No. 3355 
] No. 3356 
| No. 3357 
No. 3358 


Casters 

Safety Posters 
Insect Bulb 
Bun Slicer 
Deep Fat Fryer 
Mixer 

Bulk Handling 










A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


items discussed in this department The American Baker 
118 So. 6th St. 


Send me information on the items marked: 


Tee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 


New Propvcrs 
* 


/ New Services 
a 


New Liverature 


Claims made 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


states. Made of stainless steel the 
slicer is completely portable. For 
complete information check No. 3355 
and mail the coupon. 


No. 3362—Heat 
Sealer 


A new rotary, continuous heat 
sealer designed for either auto-feed 
or manual feed, is announced by 
Pack-Rite Machines. This is known 
as the model DF Speedsealer, and, 
according to the company, is es- 
pecially applicable where sealing op- 
erations are such that some bags 
are adapted to automatic feeding and 
some are bulky or odd shaped and 
must be hand fed. The company says 
the change from one method of feed- 
ing to another requires less than a 
minute, requiring investment in only 
one machine where both methods of 
feeding are employed. The firm also 
claims accessibility to preheater and 
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No. 3359 
No. 3360 
No. 3361 
No. 3362 
No. 3363 
No. 3364 
No. 3365 


Wrapping Machine 
Reach-in Refrigerator 
Bread Wrapper 

Heat Sealer 

Heat Control 

Loaf Moulder 
Pricing System 





FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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The American Baker 
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Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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folding device if the latter is used 
for fold over of bag top. The ma- 
chine is applicable for sealing cel- 
lophane, glassine, foil and the heavi- 





er kraft-backed and _ scrim-backed 
laminates used for military packag- 
ing: More information may be ob- 
tained by circling No. 3362 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3356—Deep Fat 
Fryer 

Claims of semi-automatic fat 
changeover, self-cleaning, 5 min. pre- 
heat and virtual instantaneous tem- 


perature recovery are being made 
by the Hotpoint Co. for its new 





The com- 
pany also lists refinements such as a 
tilt type heating element that swings 


deep fat frying machine. 


upright, a removable fat compart- 
ment, a roller bearing drawer that 
stores reserve fat, drain and strain 
apparatus, twin signal lights, twin 
fry baskets and valveless steel fat 
compartments. Preheating time with 
the new unit is said to be 5 min. to 
350°. Called the mark 313, the unit 
is finished in a silver-gray baked on 
aluminum enamel. Complete details 
are available by checking No. 3356 
and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3357—Mixer 


A new mixer of the continuous 
automatic type, model 10M-3, is be- 
ing manufactured by the E. T. Oakes 
Corp. It is described as a further 
development of the Oakes continu- 
ous automatic mixer but of smaller 
size, making possible its use in plants 
of limited production capacity. The 
system is completely enclosed. Pro- 
duction claimed is as follows: 600 Ib. 
an hour for biscuit marshmallow; 
up to 1,500 lb. an hour for candy 
marshmallow; 800 to 2,000 lb. an 
hour of different types of cake bat- 
ters; up to 800 lb. an hour for va- 
nilla wafers, and 2,000 lb. an hour 
for mayonnaise. However, it can be 
throttled down to 50 Ib. an hour for 
experimental work or speeded up to 
maximum output as desired, the com- 
pany states. The mixer is of stain- 
less steel. The company states that 
improvements, which now have been 
incorporated also in the larger model, 
14M-5, include variable speed power 
units with wider speed ranges and 
easier speed adjustment. These units 
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Your sweet goods sales will zoom with 
ROLLING PIN GLO Sweet Dough 
Control. You'll save labor with tested 
GLO. And you'll be giving your cus- 
tomers the freshest, most flavorful, best 
tasting sweet goods they ever had. Get 
GLO and watch your profits grow. 


Minute Editorial 


Mass display of a featured item will 
help increase your sales to a marked 
degree. Build an entire window around 
a single item, even using dozens of units 
where necessary. Don’t be skimpy on 
your interior display of the same item, 
no matter whether it’s sweet goods, 
bread, pies or cakes. A mass display will 
be an overpowering salesman for you. 


Ask your ROLLING PIN man fora 


free five pound sample of GLO 
Sweet Dough Control. Or send 
us a postcard today, and we will 
send your trial sample to you at 


once so you can try it, too. 


1878 + Diamond Jubilee 


CHAPMAN & SMITH CO. 


ROLLING PIN SQUARE 


MELROSE PARK tt 











: ” 
“Whitewater Flour 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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power the rotor as well as the pump 
with increased range of output, it is 
said. Further details may be secured 
by checking No. 3357 and mailing 
the coupon. 


No. 3365—Pricing 
System 


Descriptive literature on the pric- 
ing system of Shaw & Slavsky, Inc., 
called by the trade phrase of “How 
to Price to Sell,” is now available 
to retailers. Included is a detailed 
price list for the tags, inserts, shelf 
moulding and mass displays. The 
literature shows the tags with ac- 
tual size numbers and in color; it 
is available by checking No. 3365 
and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3354—Inseet 
Bulb 


Insect Controls, Inc., has _ intro- 
duced a new vaporizing electric light 
bulb which operates on any current 
in any position and which is said 
to use powerful, safe chemical pel- 
lets for effective insect killing. It 
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is said that its insect killing effects 
remain in the room from two weeks 
to a month, depending on the num- 
ber of pellets vaporized. The bulb 
fits into any light socket and is said 
to burn more than 8,000 hours. The 
pellets are made of lindane. Called 
the Champ insect bulb, the company 
states its product has been approved 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Underwriters Labora- 
tories. Check No. 3354 and mail the 
coupon to secure complete details. 


No. 3361—Bread 
Wrapper 


A printed cellophane bread wrap- 
per, called Ad-Cello, and suitable for 
running on the wrapping machine ex- 
actly as plain cellophane, is now in 
production by Fabricon Products, 
Inc. The band is printed directly on 
the cellophane, according to the man- 
ufacturer, eliminating the need for 
inner bands or outserts. Samples of 
the new packaging medium and com- 
plete information are available with- 
out obligation by checking No. 3361 
and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3360—Reach-in 
Refrigerator 


Especially designed for bakeries is 
a 53 cu. ft. reach-in refrigerator, 
with a remote % H.P. motor, now 
being manufactured by the McCray 
Refrigerator Co., Inc. It has two 
long solid doors, with 30 pan slides 
in each compartment, and having a 
total capacity of 60 pan slides. The 
refrigerator is available in two fin- 
ishes, in either enamel exterior and 
porcelain interior or all stainless 
steel exterior and interior. It has 
chrome-plated heavy commercial 
hardware, Styron plastic door lin- 
ers, and built-in steel “bow-springs” 
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in doors. The bakery model is also 
available in a freezer design and in 
82 cu. ft. sizes. Complete details 
are available by checking No. 3360 
and mailing the coupon. 


No. 33538—Bulk 
Materials Handling 


A new 16 page catalog on bulk 
material handling problems has just 
been published by Tote System, Inc. 
Tote is said to be a complete, me- 
chanical, automatic system for fill- 
ing, transporting, storing, discharg- 
ing, weighing and blending all types 
of bulk materials, including liquids. 
Heart of the Tote System is an 
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aluminum Tote bin available in three 
standard sizes. Completing the sys- 
tem are automatic filling equipment 
and automatic discharging equip- 
ment. Free copies of the catalog 

extensively illustrated with photo- 
graphs of actual installations, me- 
chanical diagrams, basic specifica- 
tions, plus a table of economic ad- 
vantages—may be obtained by check- 
ing No. 3358 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3359—Wrapping 
Machine 


Hayssen Manufacturing Co. is pro- 
ducing a new model V-type under- 
fold wrapping machine which is said 
to wrap with or- without cards or 
trays, and uses cellophane, foil’ or 
other wrapping materials. Company 
officials say the seal is tight, water- 
proof and ideal for bakery products. 
Check No. 3359 and drop the cou- 
pon in the mail to secure complete 
information about this machine. 


No. 3363—Heat 
Control 


Proctor Electric Co. has begun 
production of a heat control meth- 
od which it is calling the Proctor 
infinite control switch (model 510 
for 1,250 watts, model 520 for 2,100 
watts). Company spokesmen said the 
switch regulates electric heating 





TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


SDOM 






Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 














WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





More Reason than Rhyme! 


Quaker 
Bakers Flour 


* Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 
’Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 
And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny! ” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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units through an infinite number of 
intermediate settings ranging from 
zero up to the maximum rated wat- 
tage, instead of the usual limited 
number. Underwriters Laboratories, 
it is reported, have tested and ap- 
proved the new switch. More data 
may be secured by checking No. 3363 
and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3364—Loaf 
Moulder 


Development of its new chain curl 
loaf moulder has been announced by 
the Thomson Machine Co. The com- 
pany states it has made a number 
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of changes in moulding features from 
the drum moulding method on twist 
and one piece white bread. It can 
also be used for variety and special 
loaves, the firm says. The unit is 
available on new adjustable moulders 
and also as a conversion unit for 
Thomson adjustable moulders now 
in use. Complete details may be se- 
cured by checking No. 3364 and 
mailing the coupon. 


No. 3349—Safety 
Posters 


A new series of eight safety post- 
ers, designed to remind industrial 


truck operators of safe driving and 
operating practices, has been pro- 
duced by The Baker-Raulang Co. 
Printed in color on 14x22 in. sheets, 
the posters are done in a bold cartoon 
style which makes them easy to 
read at a distance and while mov- 
ing. The tag line, “Be smart—be 
safe,” appears on each poster. “High- 
stack with care,” “Know your clear- 
ances,” “Watch load limits,” “Al- 
ways brake carefully” are _ typical 
subjects treated in the new series. 
The complete set, ready for mount- 
ing on company bulletin boards or 
any wall, are available without 
charge. Check No. 3349 and mail 
the coupon for complete details. 





Since 1928 
Valuable BROLITE Ingredients 


...for Bak 


Vita-Plus White 
Culture aN 
Conditions ‘ 
dough for per- 
fect fermenta- 
tion. Extends tol- 
erence of dough. 
Whitens crumb 
color. 




























Rye Sours 


For outstanding 
rye bread volume, 
improved grain— 
simplified produc- 
tion. Seven types 
available. 

= | - B. 
Stabilizer 

A convenient 
stabilizer and 
thickener for 
Meringue Top- 
pings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter 
Cream, etc. 















Brosoft 

A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and 
dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phospha- 
tides (vegetable 
emulsifier). 


:, gee“  Brolite 


For 


Cakes, Cookies, 


5 types 








Pie Dough 
Culture 


Makes a drier 
dough with 
improved ma- 
chining quali- 
ties. Produces 
a rich, flaky 
crust with improved color. Re- 
duces tendency to soakage in 
crusts. 


better flavor in 
Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings, etc. 
of different 
strengths and percent- 
ages of buttered culture. 






— | White and Cocoa 


— 


? Fudge Bases 


For Hi-Gloss, Flat type and But- 
ter Cream icings of better flavor, 
easier handling. Economical. 





Other Brolite Products include SUPERSHORT with the all-vegetable emulsifier. 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians available in your shop. 


THE 


225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3, N. Y. 


621 Minna St. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


518 First Ave. North 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


BROLITE COMPANY, Inc. 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 10, Texas 


686 Greenwood Avenue N.E. 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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No. 2604—Casters, 
Wheels 


A redesignec line of fabricated steel 
casters and wheels is now in produc- 
tion by the All Steel Welded Truck 
Co. Fabricated of mild steel arc- 
welded into resilient unbreakable 
units, the new Clark casters and 
wheels are available in a wide range 





of capacities, with sealed swivels and 
wheel bearings if desired, states the 
manufacturer. A choice of steel, rub- 
ber, composition, oil resistant, static- 
conductive, or plastic tires is offered. 
Straight roller, ball, or tapered roller 
bearings are optional. For further 
information check No. 2604 and mail 
the coupon. 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this journal. 
Information about them still may 
be obtained. Jot the appropriate num- 
ber or numbers on the accompanying 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3327 — Filling machine, Filler 
Machine Co., Inc. 

No. 3328—Industrial paint, Enter- 
prise Paint Mfg. Co. 

No. 3329—Tenderizing agent, Bro- 
lite Co., Inc. 

No. 3330—Emergency lighting unit, 
General Scientific Equipment Co. 

No. 3331—Booklets on stabilizers, 
Seaplant Chemical Corp. 

No. 3332—Booklet on plant mainte- 
nance, Wheeler Associates, Inc. 

No. 3333—Automatic door control, 
Dor Omatic Division of Republic In- 
dustries, Inc. 

No. 3334—Polyethylene drum liner, 
Mehl Mfg. Co. 

No. 3335—Conveyor leasing plan, 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 

No. 38336—Steam cleaner, Sellers 
Injector Corp. 

No. 33387—Gloss white paint, Trop- 
ical Paint & Oil Co. 

No. 3388—Roof ventilator for 
trucks, Evans Products Co. 

No. 33839—Booklet on _ chocolate 
icing, Mallet & Co. 

No. 3340—Depanning compound, H. 
Hexter & Co. 

No. 3341—F loor scrubbing machine, 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co. 

No. 3342—Bakery oil, Kraft Foods 
Co. 

No. 3343 — Formulas, 
Spice Trade Assn. 

No. 3344—Brochure on polyethylene 
bags and liners, Plastic Packaging Co. 

No. 3345—Cake ornament catalog, 
Leon D. Bush. 

No. 3346—Utility lug, McClintock 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3347—Cabinet oven, 
Oven Co. 

No. 3348—Doughnut kettle, Wells 
Manufacturing Co. ; 

No. 8351—Portable display units, 
Wil-Mil Co. 

No. 3352—Hydraulic lifts, Big Joe 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 33583—Automatic pan greaseT, 
Imperial Machine Co. 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


—cookie and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KING 
CRACKER KING—cracker spon 


100% soft wheat graham 


ge barelels 


GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING— 


low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


‘W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


MASTERPIECE - 








ENCORE 
HV 1nd 





MILLS AT 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


APPLETON, MINNESOTA 























Centennial FLOURING MILLS ™ 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS §& 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL fo), imels 
THE WORLD’S - MOST MODERN 


PORTLAND 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - 


WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - 








ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 38 











1. False. A loaf of bread baked in 
a hot oven would show a smaller bak- 
ing loss than a loaf baked in a cool 
oven. For this reason, the dough 
would be scaled somewhat lighter for 
bread baked in a hot oven. 

2. False. It must contain not less 
than 45% fruit. When the fruit is 
left whole or in relatively large 
pieces, it is generally designated a 
“preserve” rather than a “jam.” 

3. True. The sugar used in sweet- 
ened condensed milk acts as a pre- 
servative. Usually sweetened con- 
denzed milk contains about 40-42% 
sugar. 

4. False. This difficulty is usually 
due to overbaking the pies. The cen- 
ter of the filling should be just set 
before removing the pies from the 
oven, 

5. True. These temperatures and 
humidity are usually recommended. 
However, some bakers proof their 
bread at a temperature of 104° F. 
with excellent results. 

6. False. Invert 
about 20% moisture. 

7. True. Dextrose (corn sugar) car- 
amelizes at a lower temperature than 
granulated sugar. This carameliza- 
tion will produce a crust having a 
browner color. 

8. False. Hydrogenated shortening 
is 100% fat while butter contains 
about 81%, 3% salt, 16% moisture. 

9. False. Excellent results may be 
obtained by mixing the flour in by 
machine. Care must be taken to mix 
on low speed and not to overmix. 

10. False. Cream of tartar does not 
produce any carbon dioxide gas. It 
does seem to have a slight bleach- 
ing action; producing a somewhat 
whiter crumb color and also strength- 
ens the egg whites somewhat. 

11. True’ The shortening and 
other fats, such as butter or marga- 
rine, usually total about the same 
as the weight of the flour. 

12. False. According to government 
specifications “breakfast” cocoa must 
contain not less than 22% cocoa fat. 

13. True. Eggs contain approxi- 
mately 74-75% water. Therefore, 
these proportions are correct. 

14. False. The average loaf of 
white bread contains about 36-37% 
moisture. 

15. False. An unbleached pastry 
flour is usually recommended, as it 
will produce a tender crust with a 
reasonable amount of shortening. A 
high grade of cake flour would re- 
quire more shortening. Cake flour is 
also higher in price than pastry flour. 

16. True. When patty shells are 
properly made, it has been found 
that baking them with a greased 
sheet of paper on top eliminates this 
difficulty. 

17. False. Usually, two feet of space 
are allowed for each 100 lb. of flour 
made into a dough. 

18. False. It is mainly used in rye 
bread in order to produce a deep 
brown color. 

19. True. Due to the high fat con- 
tent in chocolate, the beaten mixture 
will be broken down. Cocoa, because 
of its flour-like state and lower fat 
content, can be used without serious- 
ly affecting the cake volume. 

20. False. The average molasses 
will contain about 66% sugar. 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
0088 0. (em ete) 


Duluth, Mininesote 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve™’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Zuality Gakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO. OKLAH A 








““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Four Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
, Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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A Trustworthy Trio... 


KING HUBBARD, SUPERLATIVE 
and SONNY HUBBARD 
























These high-protein flours are tops in 
their field, headed by 
..+- KING HUBBARD ... 
truly an outstanding pure- 
spring high-gluten flour. 
Hubbard Milling know-how 


assures constant uniformity. 


Remember—there’s a 
HUBBARD Flour to 


meet your every need. 
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THE ROYALTY OF QUALITY BAKERY FLOUR 





KING MIDAS @ FLOUR MILLS 


Mtn N E€ A P Otts, MM | N N E€ S$ O T A 

















Tri-State Bakers 





(Continued from page 34) 


first involves providing 30 to 50% 
of the average pay to a retiring em- 
ployee, with the corporation furnish- 
ing the financing, and the second pay- 
ment of a percentage of the com- 
pany’s profit into a trust fund for the 
benefit of workers who remain with 
the firm a given period of time. Mr. 
Faulk stated that an average of 20 
firms a week were setting up one of 
these systems or the other. 

John L. Mortimer, director of pub- 
lic relations, Gulf southwest district, 
U.S. Steel Corp., Houston, Texas, re- 
viewed the enormous growth of the 
South in recent years, so that it is 
important for the businessman “to 
keep a close focus on the matters of 
how we live with the public here in 
the South.” Bakers of this section, he 
said, are operating under the prem- 
ise that their matters of public re- 
lations “have all jumped up in the 
past few years.” 

He cited some of the baker’s public 
relations problems as quality of his 
products, distribution, prices and pro- 
duction. The bread standards and the 
bread enrichment program he viewed 
as a movement towards meeting these 
problems. ‘‘Public relations,” he ex- 
plained, “is a situation that each of 
you must review for yourself. Deter- 
mine where you fit into the picture 
and just what you can do, and spend, 
perhaps to help.” 

Curtiss Scott, Grocers Baking Co., 
Louisville, American Bakers Assn. 
board chairman, led off the ABA 
presentation after the Tuesday noon 
luncheon, reviewing the activities and 
promotions of the national organiza- 
tion, but stressed the need of collab- 
orating on the local level to achieve 
the desired ends. 

Howard O. Hunter, American Insti- 
tute of Baking president, spoke brief- 
ly on the institute’s plant sanitation 
program, revealing that they now 
have some 500 plants that are in- 
spected periodically. He presented 
certificates of superior rating in sani- 
tation to Ben Pohlman, Smith’s Bak- 
ery, Meridian, Miss., and Jess Smith, 
Smith’s Bakery, Laurel, Miss. 

Louis E. Caster, board chairman of 
the AIB, discussed the courses of the 
AIB school, and other services. He 
urged bakers to avail themselves of 
these facilities, particularly the lab- 
oratories, then dwelt on the recent 
Fleischmann Foundation gift to the 
AIB for scientific research. 

Georges Dennery, Chas. Dennery, 
Inc.. New Orleans, chairman of the 
association’s registration committee 
for the past 19 conventions, was given 
an honorary life membership in the 
organization, with announcement 
made at the banquet by William C. 
Bacher, Tri-State board chairman. 
Mr. Dennery was greeted by the as- 
sociation’s only other honorary mem- 
ber, Gordon Smith, Smith’s Bakery, 
Mobile, Ala. He is the father of J. 
Roy Smith, ABA executive commit- 
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RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
DROP IN FEBRUARY 


WASHINGTON — Sales of bakery 
Products in retail establishments 
dipped 5% below January figures 
during February, according to the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Sales 
were 4% above those for the same 
month in 1952. For the first two 
months of 1953, sales were 7% high- 
er than for the same period of 1952. 
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The lady doesn’t trust her eyes alone. 
The buyer of Multiwalls is in much the same position. 


Aside from package design, it’s hard to tell one manufac- 
turer’s bag from another's simply by looking at it or fingering it. 


Put the bags out of sight and you may be able to see many 


differences. 


Men who buy 85 per cent of all Multiwalls consider* these 
intangibles more important than any other factor when they 


choose their supplier. 


Invariably, these are among the first questions they ask... 


“Is this company big enough?” 




















































“Do they respect delivery dates?” 
In a nutshell— 
“Are they good people to do business with?” 


We can’t tell you what the answers are when these Multi- 
wall users consider Union. This we do know. . . 


inference is yours to make— 
y 


Union. 


More so every day... 


“Do they have a fair allocation policy?” 


“Are their prices competitive?” 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


In these days of industrial pressure, when dependability is 
a fervent wish as well as a word, men to whom Multiwalls are 
important are placing an increasing share of their orders with 





UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION ® NEW YORK: 


*August, 1951 research study. 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING @ CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 





tee chairman, who has been conven- 
tion program chairman for 14 years. 

Harold Salmon, Holsum Bakeries, 
Inc., presented the nominating com- 
mittee’s slate of officers, which pro- 
posed reelection of all officers, and 
the following were returned to office 
by acclamation: Andreas Reising, 
president; William C. Bacher, Bach- 
er Bros. Bakery, New Orleans, board 
chairman; Mr. Boustany, vice presi- 
dent for Louisiana; Pat Murphy, Co- 
lonial Baking Co., Jackson, Miss., vice 
president for Mississippi, and Sidney 
Baudier, Jr., the Dough Boy, New 
Orleans, secretary-treasurer. As a to- 
ken of appreciation for the efforts 
of Mr. Reising, he was presented a 


gold wrist watch at the banquet. 

Ray Rutland, Rutland’s Bakery, 
Birmingham, Ala., was elected presi- 
dent of the Tri-State Retail Assn., 
with Donald Entringer, Entringer 
Bakeries, Inc., New Orleans, board 
chairman. Robert Engelhardt, Free- 
Hart Bakery, Columbus, Miss., was 
reelected vice president for Mississip- 
pi; N. F. DeSalvo, DeSalvo’s Bakery, 
Harvey, La., president of the New Or- 
leans Master Bakers Assn., was 
named vice president for Louisiana, 
and Mr. Baudier was returned as sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The Allied Trades of the Tri-State 
Bakers Assn. were hosts to the con- 
ventioneers and their ladies one aft- 





ernoon and evening at the Metiarie 
Golf and Country Club, under the 
direction of Harry R. Redmon, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., New Orleans, 
president. Frank LaNasa was chair- 
man of the golf tournament commit- 
tee; Mrs. A. J. Palermo, ladies com- 
mittee; A. J. Palermo, soft ball game; 
W. D. Currie, horseshoe pitching. 
Mrs. Andreas Reising, New Or- 
leans, was chairwoman of the ladies 
entertainment committee. They of- 
fered the visiting ladies a tour of the 
New Orleans harbor, a guided tour 
of the French Quarter and a patio 
luncheon and style show. Favors and 
prizes were offered. The ladies also 
were guests at the allied men’s party. 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING GO. resis civ, s. va. 














Wedding Cake Business 

Is Increased When You Use 
BUSH’S Tier Separators and 
Ornaments 














Beautifully Made from White Styrene 


Bush’s Separators are priced so 
the cost can be absorbed in the 
selling price of your wedding 
cakes, eliminating need for re- 
turns. Made in six different 
sizes. No. 66 is one of 32 differ- 
ent styles and sizes available— 
all prices! 


Ask Your Jobber for New Catalog! 


P. S. Have you seen the wonderful 
BUSH Bowl Scrapers yet? 


Leon D. Bush 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Cake Ornaments 


Dept. A, 4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 30° 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











AIB Schedules 
Special Course 
for Cake Bakers 


CHICAGO — The American Insti- 
tute of Baking has announced that a 
special course for cake bakers will 
be held early this summer. The insti- 
tute reported numerous requests for 
a cake course since one was last of- 
fered in January, 1951. 

Instruction will be from June 22 
through July 3, and will be given in 
the form of lectures, demonstrations 
and shop work on the technical as- 
pects of cake production. Questions 
to be considered will include mixing 
methods, effects of varying batter 
temperatures, formula balance, pH of 
batters, icing stabilizers, cost calcu- 
lation, cake scoring, study of indi- 
vidual cake ingredients, and problems 
of low temperature freezing in cake 
production and handling. 

Guest lecturers from the baking 
and allied industries will supplement 
instruction given by the AIB faculty, 
which includes members of the school, 
laboratory and sanitation depart- 
ments. 

Inquiries regarding the course 
should be addressed to the Registrar, 
American Institute School of Baking, 
400 East Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ARTHUR RUFFING TO FILL 
DURKEE’S NORWALK POST 


CLEVELAND—Appointment of Ar- 
thur L. Ruffing as manager of the Nor- 
walk division of the Durkee Famous 
Foods division of the Glidden Co. has 
been announced by Harvey L. Slaugh- 
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ter, Durkee general manager. 

In his new position, Mr. Ruffing 
will be responsible for operations at 
the Durkee plant at Norwalk, Ohio, 
and distribution in the northeastern 
part of the U.S. of Durkee’s marga- 
rine, salad products, shortening and 
other products. 

Prior to his appointment, Mr. Ruf- 
fing was for several years divisional 
administrator at Norwalk. He began 
his career with this Glidden division 
in 1935. 
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HARRY PETRIE PROMOTED 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Harry Petrie 
has been promoted to supervisor of 
the Washington bread division of the 
Davidson Baking Co. of Portland, 
E. F. Davidson, president, has an- 
nounced. A former route salesman, 
Mr. Petrie succeeds Kenneth Ser- 
geant, who has been promoted to 
sales manager of the cake division 
in Seattle. 
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GARDNER BAKING CO. 
BOOSTS 2 OFFICIALS 


MADISON, WIS.—Two officials of 
the Madison, Wis., plant of the Gard- 
ner Baking Co. have been promoted, 
it has been announced by company 
officials. 

Wallace H. Lulling has been named 
director of merchandising and Her- 
bert Stiemke has been promoted to 
sales manager for the area served by 
the Madison plant. 

Mr. Lulling, a stockholder and di- 
rector of the firm, began with Gard- 
ner 27 years ago as a route salesman. 
He has served as sales supervisor and 
sales manager. Mr. Stiemke began 
work with the company 17 years ago 
as a route salesman and has served 
as sales supervisor. 
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For low breakage . . 
a cost standpoint, we especially recommend P/K Full 
Value Pillow Case Bags for bakery flours. 100-Ib. size 
in P/K Quality unbleached type 96 muslin bleaches 
readily and is easily sold as a ready-to-use pillow case 





say about 
cotton bags*... 


say: that cotton flour 
bags provide less 
breakage. 


say: that cotton han- 
dles best. 


say: cotton costs less. 





. for easy handling . . . or from 


*In answers to a survey conducted by seven bakery 


magazines. 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., Il. 


KANSAS CITY © BUFFALO ®* NEW YORK 
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Program Readied 
for West Virginia 
Bakers’ Convention 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
VA. — Informative business sessions 
coupled with several entertainment 
features are promised as highlights 
of the West Virginia Bakers Assn. 
convention July 26-28 at the Green- 
brier Hotel here. 

Registrations will be accepted on 
July 26, with Edward R. Johnson, 
association secretary, in charge of 
this committee. According to Rob- 
ert Storck, president of the West 
Virginia association, the business ac- 
tivities will be confined to one 
session. 

Among the entertainment features 
will be a golf tournament, bridge and 
canasta tournaments, the West Vir- 
ginia hour featuring the music of 
Meyer Davis, and the annual banquet. 

Greenbrier rates are quoted on the 
American plan. Only _ registered 
guests of the association will receive 
the special convention rates, it has 
been announced, and early reserva- 
tions are urged. Reservations must 
be made through the secretary of 
the West Virginia Bakers Assn., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston, W. Va. 
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New Development 
Reported in Use 
of Egg Solids 


CHICAGO—A new development in 
the production and use of egg solids, 
as distinguished from “dried eggs,” 
was reported to the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers at its 
recent meeting in Chicago by George 
Carlin, assistant director of research 
at Swift & Co. 

Mr. Carlin said that ways have 
been found to preserve in egg solids 
the natural qualities of fresh eggs. 
Cakes made with the new egg solids, 
it was reported to those at the meet- 
ing, “look as good, smell as good, and 
taste as good as those made from 
fresh or frozen eggs.” 

Adding an enzyme to the liquid 
eggs now preserves in the solids the 
natural flavor of fresh eggs, it was 
said. The enzyme blocks the sugar- 
protein reaction; that reaction was 
what caused the undesirable flavor 
that often brought objections, the 
group was told. 

Today the liquid eggs are treated 
and processed in several different 
ways, the result being a variety of 
specialized egg solids, it was re- 
ported. 

It takes good eggs to make good 
cakes, Mr. Carlin pointed out to the 
bakery production men attending the 
meeting. They can be good shell eggs, 
good frozen eggs, or good egg solids, 
he added. 

Meanwhile, the Institute of Amer- 
ican Poultry Industries, through its 
president, Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 
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VITAMINIZED BREAD GAINS 
FAVOR IN NORWAY 
* 


OSLO—The demand for vitamin- 
ized bread has increased enormously 
in the past year, it has been reported 
by bakers of Oslo, Norway. 
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has announced a three-year, $150,000 
campaign to promote egg solids. At 
a recent meeting of the institute its 
members were told of the new proc- 
ess which, it is said, extracts “the 
sugar which caused fermentation that 
produced the odor” of powdered eggs. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co. has announced 
production of an enzyme product 
which removes glucose from eggs be- 
fore they are dried. The company 
said removal of egg sugar decreases 
flavor, color and solubility changes 
in dried egg products, and makes 
possible incorporation of dried eggs 
in products where previously only 
fresh or frozen eggs could be used. 


In a formal table setting or ina darling break- 
fast nook, beautiful white bread just seems to 


belong.. wand beautiful white bread means bread 


HOLIDAY’S STORY TOLD 
EASTERN BAKERS’ GROUP 


PITTSBURGH — The history of 
Mother’s Day, proclaimed a national 
holiday in 1914 by President Wood- 
row Wilson, was outlined to members 
of the Retail Master Bakers Associ- 
ation of Western Pennsylvania at 
their April meeting. The speaker was 
Mrs. Charles Smith, sales manager, 
Schoemer Bakery, Beaver Falls. She 
was introduced by Joseph Schoemer, 
operator of Schoemer Bakery, who 
was program chairman. 

Mrs. Smith also emphasized the 
selling process used at her bakery, 
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stating that the window display is 
vital to Mother’s Day sales. Four 
points are stressed in these windows, 
she said: Get attention, hold it, cre- 
ate a desire for cake and create a 
demand. 
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WATERTOWN BRANCH FIRST 

WATERTOWN, N.Y.—The eastern 
division trophy for safe driving was 
awarded to the Watertown branch of 
the National Biscuit Co. at a dinner 
meeting in Hotel Woodruff, Water- 
town, N.Y. Fifty-nine branch offices 
were in competition for the award. 





made with Wytase, of course. You not only see 
the quality of Wytase-made bread but you can 
feel it—taste it—and enjoy its flavorful goodness. 


wilful WHITE BREAD 


made with 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to 


te its 





natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Fifth Anniversary 
of AIB Sanitation 
Program Observed 


CHICAGO — Five years ago this 
spring the department of bakery 
sanitation of the American Institute 
of Baking inaugurated its sanitation 
inspection program. First participant 
in the program was the Smith Bak- 
ing Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

This year, the Smith plant again 
was slated for an _ inspection its 
fifteenth. In recognition of its five 
years of continuous utilization of the 
program, Louis A. King, Jr., depart- 
ment director, personally handled 
the two-day inspection. He also per- 
formed the 1948 survey, at which 
time he was the department’s sole 
technical employee. 
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To mark the event, Mr. King pre- 
sented Fred Gordon, general manager 
of the Smith plant, a special cer- 
tificate honoring the company as the 
first participant in the program. 

During the first 12 months of the 
inspection service, 103 inspections of 
68 plants were made. In 1952, the 
total had grown to 369 inspections 
of 282 plants. During the five-year 
period the work has expanded to in- 
clude allied operations such as flour 
mills, bakery supply firms, an_ ice 
cream plant and a large restaurant. 

Fifty-six of the firms which sub- 
scribed to the service in its first 
year are still active participants. 
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OAKLAND FIRM REORGANIZES 

OAKLAND, CAL.—In a reorganiz- 
ation move at Cassou’s Cities French 
Bakeries, Inc., Oakland, Cal., C. J. 





Wohlgemuth has been named presi- 
dent; Wesley Gray was named vice 
president, and Terrence Ring, secre- 
tary. All were named to the board of 
directors, together with Eldo Ewert. 
The only hold-over director is B. R. 
Ghidinelli, who was president of the 
company for 12 years. Mr. Wohlge- 
muth was one of the founders of the 
Oroweat Baking Co. 
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BAKERS INSURANCE HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING IN N.Y. 


NEW YORK-—Stockholders of the 
Bakers Mutual Insurance Co., New 
York, at its regular annual meeting 
heard Adam Metz, president, make 
his 25th annual report and review 
the growth of the company into an 
organization with assets of over $5 














A 
BIG NAME 
IN FLOURS 
FOR 
OVER 
90 YEARS 


Famous for Flours 
Milled from Michigan 
Soft White Wheat 


F.W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 


Established 1862 


HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK e BOSTON 
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BAKING NOW LEGAL SUNDAYS 
IN MONTREAL 


MONTREAL—It is now perfectly 
legal for Montreal’s bakers to make 
pastries on Sunday. E. J. McMan- 
amy, Montreal judge, noting that 
the city’s bakers have been making 
pastries on Sundays for more than 
50 years, recently dismissed charges 
that a bakery was violating the 
Lord’s Day Act. 





million and a gross annual income of 
$1,600,000. He said that the company 
has been able to maintain its record 
of dividends of 30% and over in the 
face of rising costs and increasing 
difficulties. 

George Fiedler, William Hennig, 
C. H. Holtermann, Otto Kraft, George 
Kummer and William R. Pickens 
were elected directors for three-year 
terms. 
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FOOD LABORATORIES HEAD 
NAMED BY Q.M. INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO—Dr. Robert G. Tischer, 
formerly professor of food technol- 
ogy at Iowa State College, has been 
named director of Food Laboratories 
for the Quartermaster Food & Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces, 
it has been announced: by Lt. Col. 
George F. McAneny, commandant. 

The QM Institute, located at the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, is a 
branch of the research and develop- 
ment division of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, and conducts 
research to develop new or improve 
the existing rations or components 
used by all of the U.S. Armed Forces. 
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13 ROUTES SOLD 
PADUCAH, KY.—Lewis Brothers 
Bakery of Anna, IIl., has purchased 
the 13 routes of the Kirchhoff Bak- 
ery, Paducah, Ky., in Kentucky, fol- 
lowing the destruction of the Paducah 
plant by fire. 
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EDWIN LEEDY PROMOTED 

CINCINNATI — Edwin H. Leedy 
has been elected executive vice presi- 
dent of the Lockwood Manufacturing 
Co. He formerly was vice president 
in charge of manufacturing. 














3 BAKER FLOURS 


that give 





WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS Se 
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Just a twist of the dial on this single-point con- 
trol and you can adjust temperature-humidity 
ratio to exactly the conditions you want. Your 
Union-Air Conditioning Unit will hold to that 
setting with clocklike dependability, washing 
the working air continually in freshening water 
to eliminate dust, prevent mould, protect -the 
quality of every loaf. Union-Air proofing systems 
give you wonderful new flexibility to help meet 
production time tables. 
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ay UNION STEEL 


2 PRODUCTS CO. 


os ALBION, MICHIGAN 
1903 ° Our Golden Anniversary * 1953 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


ANT 6&6 HOV T COMPANY 
ciry , MInNBSOTA 
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Increased Yield PLUS Higher Scoring Points ON 


¥ SYMMETRY ¢ CONSISTENCY OF CRUST ¢ BLOOM ¢ VOLUME 
~¥ COLOR OF CRUST ¢ GRAIN ¥ TEXTURE v¥ AROMA ¥ FLAVOR 
¥ COLOR OF CRUMB Vv EATING QUALITY Vv UNIFORMITY 


DAIRYLEA pry MitiZous 


Carefully graded for bakery use. Use at least 6%! 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. OREGON 9-1230 











“ 5 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lam O n ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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$1,500,000 PLANT—Believed to be the largest automatic bread bakery in the 
Southwest is this new $1,500,000 building housing Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries, Inc., 
Dallas. It has complete air conditioning and contains 140,000 sq. ft. floor space 





INSIDE OF DALLAS PLANT—Pictured above is one bank of ovens serving 
Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries, Inc., Dallas. To assure maximum service life of the new 
bakery’s air conditioning system, corrosion-resistant wrought iron pipe was 
used in condenser water lines. The building cost $1,500,000. 


Mrs. Baird’s Plant 
in Dallas Designed 
for Utmost Economy 


DALLAS—Cast in a leading role 
in the development of southwestern 
United States is Dallas, where many 
of the area’s recent products of mod- 
ern architecture are located. An out- 
standing example is the new $1,500,- 
000 home of Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries, 
Inc. 

Into the design of the new two- 
story structure have been blended a 
number of progressive features. In 
addition to being completely equipped 
with automatic ovens for baking 
bread, the new bakery is said to be 
the largest in the Southwest with full 
air conditioning. 

Another important consideration 
provides for economical maintenance 
of piping services. Principles of pre- 
ventive engineering were emphasized 
by stressing careful selection of ma- 
terial for specific applications. 

To protect against damage from 
corrosion in condenser water lines of 
the air conditioning system, wrought 
iron piping is employed. It is also 
used in steam returns, boiler feed and 
blow down lines and in gasoline lines. 

In all, a total of more than 8,700 
ft. of wrought iron pipe, ranging from 
1 in. to 8 in. in size, protects vital 
service lines of the new Mrs. Baird’s 
Bakeries building. 

The new bakery contains 140,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. 

The actual bakery portion of the 
building is unique in its lack of con- 
ventional window area—a fact which 
allows for easier control of the air 
conditioning system and _ provides 
higher standards of cleanliness by 


protecting against dirt and _ wind- 
blown dust from outside. 

A Dallas architect-engineer, George 
L. Dahl, planned the building for Mrs. 
Baird’s Bakeries. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERSTATE BAKERIES’ 
DRIVERS GIVEN AWARDS 


LOS ANGELES—Safety was again 
emphasized at the Interstate Baker- 
ies Corporation’s annual western divi- 
sion safe drivers award banquet, held 
in Elysian Park. More than 500 
driver-salesmen were honored from 
the seven southern California plants 
of Weber Baking Co., Log Cabin 
Bread Co., Four-S Baking Co., and 
the Dolly Madison Cake Co. 

Ben Ragsdale of the Dolly Madison 
Cake Co. carried off top honors for 
his 23 years of accident-free driving. 
The Four-S Baking Co. was awarded 
a special plaque as the leading plant 
in the bakery classification in indus- 
trial safety. 

Guest speaker was Judge Roger A. 
Pfaff of the municipal court, who hu- 
morously told the bakery drivers how 
the various types of offenders look to 
him from his side of the bench. Judge 
Pfaff was also the star of the film 
shown, “A Day in Court.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 











SALES MANAGER NAMED 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—Officials of 
the Lassiter Corp., Charlotte, N.C., 
have announced the appointment of 
Rush B. Smith as sales manager for 
their Royal division, located in Chel- 
tenham, Pa., near Philadelphia. Mr. 
Smith has been with Lassiter since 
1950, when the firm purchased the 
cellophane division of the Thomas B. 
Royal Co. He had been with the latter 
company for 25 years and was divi- 
sional sales manager at the time of 
the change. 
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GOOD PEOPLE TO KNOW...the brokers 

and jobbers who handle Atkinson 

flour. They are in daily touch 

with the mill here in Minneapolis 

and it is their business to have 

up-to-the-minute knowledge of the 

flour market, which is yours for 

the asking. They know our brands 

intimately and what they will do. 

They can give you fast service, 

usually from local warehouse stocks. 

Most important, they can tell you 

Atkinson’s reputation for uniformity eeuck consider 
is well-earned and completely mbers Present 
deserved. Ask them. Atkinson zee ~* starr, 
Milling Company, Minneapolis. 1s 


ation 


#“1TS BIN AGED” REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BOSTON...The Gentles Baking Company has grown from a one delivery wagon busi 
started in 1906 to a large wholesale and retail establishment 
prising 100 routes house to house. Frank I. Gentles, president, (left) 
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DETROIT...Actually this scene is in Holland, Michigan, at the office 
of The Dutch Boy Baking Co. At the phone is Melvin Groteler, manager. 
Perched on the radiator is Carl Humphrey, our broker--office in 
Detroit; Jim Sotiroff (right), owner and manager of Brown's Bun’ Bakery 
in Detroit Is another good Atkinson customer. 
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You Can Put All Your 


Eggs in One Basket 
When You Rely on 


GOOCH’S BEST 


Identical Performance 


FLOURS 


GOMEC =— AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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N SELECTING flour, it pays to 
choose only a time-tested quality 
brand—one on which you can al- 
ways depend for successful baking 
results. The finest wheats, com- 
bined with the most modern mill- 
ing methods, produce the superior 
quality found in Town Crier 
bakery flours. The great care 
taken in the fields and at the mills 
assures you of uniform, depend- 
able flours and consistently finer, 
more profitable baked products. 





UNIFORMLY MILLED BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Bakery Merchandising 





Planning and Persistency 





More Necessary Than “Just Advertising’ 
for Bakery to Increase Sales, Profits 


Advertising is a cornerstone for 
success in the baking industry. Yet, 
“just advertising’ is not the magic 
formula for more sales and more 
profits in a bakery. Advertising, to 
be most effective, must be planned, 
persuasive, and persistent. 

Budgeting advertising is one way 
to be sure that two of these essen- 
tials “planning” and “persistency” 
are followed. And, it will be much 
easier to develop strong persuasive 
advertising if the other two essentials 
are taken care of with a good budget 
for the advertising program. 

An advertising budget that is prop- 
erly designed will tell a baker what 
to advertise, when to advertise, how 
much to spend, what returns to ex- 
pect, and the best way to present the 
sales story to the regular and poten- 
tial customers. 

Here is how you can set up an ad- 
vertising budget quickly and easily 
that will make your advertising dol- 
lars do double duty: 

1. Study Past Experience 

Before starting the advertising 
budget for the current year it is im- 
portant to carefully check the results 
of the last year. Some bakers use a 
work sheet with four columns to 
make this preliminary analysis and 
to develop their plans for the coming 
year. These columns are headed with 
(1) actual sales for last year; (2) 
actual advertising expenditures for 
last year; (3) planned sales for this 
year, and (4) planned advertising ex- 
penditure for this year. 

Sales and advertising expenditures 
are listed for each month of the past 
year in the first two columns: 


Adver- 

Sales tising 

CO err $ 95,000 $2,000 
os 90,000 1,500 
EE & vow uvakuscnn 115,000 2,500 
Total ............$300,000 $6,000 


The total sales for the year divided 
into the total advertising expendi- 
tures for the year will give the ad- 
vertising percentage for the bakery. 
This figure can serve as a guide in 
future budgeting and as a danger sig- 
nal if it gets out of line with the in- 
dustry average. 

The 2% figure may be high for 
some bakeries and low for others. Lo- 
cation and competition are two fac- 
tors that should be carefully consid- 
ered in establishing a percentage of 
sales to be devoted to advertising. 


2. Establish Advertising Objectives 

Most bakery managers have some 
general objectives they would like 
their advertising to accomplish- 
more sales. But, if this is made spe- 
cific (5% increase in total sales vol- 
ume) the results will be better and 
the advertising budget can serve as a 
valuable management tool. 

Some general objectives for any 
baker might be to keep old custom- 
ers satisfied, attract new grocers to 
the wholesale routes, build a brand 
recognition of the bakery’s name in 


the minds of the public, promote 
sales during general slack periods, 
etc. 

These are general objectives for 
the advertising program that will 
grow out of individual promotion 
problems that will develop in the bak- 
ery’s shopping area. As a case in 
point, a bakery discovered through a 
market survey that there was no 
easy way for customers to recognize 
its bread on the rack in the grocery 
store. 

This baker wanted something that 
would make his advertisments and his 
bread wrapper stand out from the 
crowd and be easily remembered by 
his customers. He had an artist de- 
sign a new bread wrapper, worked 
this design into an advertising cam- 
paign that had an objective of build- 
ing customer recognition. This was a 
specific objective and much more 
effective than a general goal of more 
sales. 

In general, most successful adver- 
tisers agree that the objectives of an 


advertising budget should measure up 
on these three points: 

1, Objectives should be possible, 
but not too easy. 

2. Objectives should be _ specific, 
not more sales but 5% more sales 
each month. 

3. Objectives should be used to 
measure each promotion—news- 
paper advertisement, direct mail 
piece, radio or TV announce- 
ment, point-of-sale display, or 
publicity release. 

3. Determine Annual Budget 

Knowing what has been spent in 

the past and the objectives for this 
current year’s advertising makes it 
easy to determine an amount for the 
annual budget. For instance, the 2% 
advertising figure determined could 
be taken as the basis for this year’s 
appropriation. With planned sales of 
$1,500,000 for the year the budget 
would be $30,000. 

One danger of this plan is to con- 

sider the $30,000 in a lump sum and 


(Continued on page 62) 





Methods That Sell ta Women ... 


Trimming Quality 
Has Never Fooled 
One Woman Buyer 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


URING the past _ several 
D months, many clippings have 

gone into a file labeled “Bak- 
ery Trends.” Careful and repeated 
perusal of the material in this file 
indicates that the baker may not 
be getting his full share of Mrs. 
Homemaker’s food dollar, an alarm- 
ing state, if true. 

If these conclusions are facts, then 
my question is, “Why?” Perhaps 
the answer lies in the name of this 
article ‘‘Methods That Sell to Wom- 
en” and the precepts and policies es- 
tablished for this series many years 
ago. Each article that has been writ- 
ten for this series has reflected the 
problem, “what do women want?” 

Let’s consider a few basic facts. 
Are you old enough to remember 
the first canned tomato juice? It 
was indeed pretty sad. Mrs. Home- 
maker preferred to strain her own 
home-packed tomatoes. Tomato juice 
canners had to improve the product 
—and improve it they did until today 
it is sold in millions of cans. Did 
your mother bake bread when you 
were a child? The commercial prod- 
uct of these days was liable to be 
drastically inferior to Mother’s, now, 





let's be honest and admit to the 
facts. 


Sales Go Up With Quality 

So, we must agree (as we look at 
the progress made in all phases of 
the food business) that improvement 
comes and sales increase as the pro- 
ducer or manufacturer satisfies the 
demands of Mrs. Homemaker. If she 
does not get what she wants she 
doesn’t buy! 

Is the baker giving Mrs. Shopper 
what she wants? To a very great 
extent, we must consider the bak- 
ery industry a “service” industry 
even though it deals in goods. Un- 
like the manufacture of a toaster 
or a stove, Mrs. Homemaker can 
buy the basic ingredients and make 
any and all of your baked goods right 
in her own kitchen. You, the baker, 
give her the service of your shop, 
your equipment, your technique. So, 
we repeat, is the baker giving Mrs. 
Homemaker what she wants? 

Some of you may say “yes, we 
are.” Others will say “we’re trying,” 
while still others will say “maybe 
not.” It depends not only upon the 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Cereal Chemistry 
Reports AIB Study 
on Bread Staling 


CHICAGO—Results of one section 
of a study of bread staling, conduct- 
ed by the laboratories of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, are report- 
ed in the March issue of Cereal 
Chemistry. The journal, which is pub- 
lished six times a year, carries in 
each issue a number of reports of 
original investigations into problems 
of the cereal industries. These sci- 
entific papers deal with raw mate- 
rials, processes, products, laboratory 
procedures and fundamental re- 
search. 


The article, “The Effect of the 
Crust on the Staling of Bread,” was 
written by Welker G. Bechtel, Don- 
ald F. Meisner and Dr. William B. 
Bradley, all members of the scien- 
tific staff of the institute. 


Results of the study showed that 
bread stored intact, with its crust, 
staled rapidly, while bread stored 
with crust removed maintained its 
freshness for a much longer period. 
The degree of freshness or staleness 
was determined by a “sensory per- 
ception panel’—a group of persons 
who judged samples of bread and 
rated them on a scale ranging from 
“very fresh” to “very stale.” 

The measurable properties of 
bread, such as crumb compressibility, 
crumbliness and _ swelling power, 
stored in these two fashions were ex- 
actly the same after the same length 
of time in storage, it was found. The 
factor which is thought to account for 
the difference in staling rates is the 
amount of moisture in the crumb. 
Crustless bread maintains a constant 
moisture level in the crumb, while 
in the intact loaves, moisture mi- 
grated from the crumb to the crust, 
the article explains. 

A paper based on the same data 
was read by Mr. Bechtel before the 
annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists in April, 
1952, at Dallas. 

The study of bread staling seeks 
the factors which cause bread, as it 
ages, to become unacceptable to con- 
sumers. It is partly financed by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED BY ARKELL 
NEW YORK—Arkell & Smiths has 
announced the appointment of E. K. 
Schultz as a sales representative of 
the A. & S. central division in the 
Michigan area. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


13-Week Campaign 


A 13-week advertising campaign 
is under way by Fuchs Baking Co., 
South Miami, Fla., to popularize its 
Roman meal bread. The campaign 
is based on the “don’t be fat; eat 
Roman bread and be slim” idea. 

The campaign broke with a half 
page advertisement in all local news- 
papers, which, after setting forth the 
benefits to be had from the use of 
this loaf, suggested the reader mail 
in a coupon printed in the copy and 
which would bring a booklet on 
“Keep Slim—Keep Trim.” Many 
thousands of the diet booklets have 
been mailed out. 
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Two Innovations 
Credited for Jump 
in Bread Sales 


Rearrangement of displays above 
waist-level to catch the eye of shop- 
pers, plus guaranteed freshness, have 
been credited by an official of Sutter 
Self Service Market in Brooklyn for 
boosting his bread sales and his over- 
all volume. 

Murray Rotherstreich, manager of 
Sutter, said sales began to climb 
a few days after the program got 
under way. 

In an article in Food Topics maga- 
zine, Mr. Rotherstreich said: 

“We previously used to sell about 
40 or 50 loaves of a single brand 
of bread a day,” he said. “Now we 
are selling between 80 and _ 100. 
Women who used to come in two or 
three times a week to _ purchase 
bread are now getting into the habit 
of coming in almost daily to pick 
up a fresh loaf. While they are in 
the store, they buy other items, es- 
pecially dairy products.” 

Mr. Rotherstreich revealed in- 
creases of from 20 to 40% in move- 
ment of cakes, in addition to the 
jumps of almost 100% cited for 
bread. He termed the merchandising 
effort a “simple” one. The major 
details, he explained, were rearrange- 
ment of displays above waist-level 
to catch the eye of shoppers wheel- 
ing carts down the aisle, guarantee 
of freshness by permitting a repre- 
sentative of the Henry S. Levy bak- 
ery concern to double-check each 
day and remove loaves that had been 
on the shelves for 48 hours, and stra- 
tegic placement of posters. 

The effort involved the aid and 
advice of the salesman, in what was 
called an example of the kind of 
retailer-supplier cooperation that has 
been widely advocated at recent in- 
dustry get-togethers, as has been fre- 
quently reported. 


Dunean Hines Bread 
Placed on Market 


Duncan Hines bread, white and 
whole wheat, has been introduced 
in sections of the four-state area 
of Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana and 
Kentucky by Pennington Bros., Inc., 
Cincinnati. Pennington is baking and 
distributing the breads under license 
from Hines-Park Foods, Inc., Ithaca, 
N.Y. Roy H. Park, president, Hines- 
Park Foods, and Morgan B. Penning- 
ton, president, Pennington Bros., 
were among the officials who attend- 
ed the kick-off meeting in Cincinnati. 


Development Cited 
in Food Packaging 


CHICAGO—An approach said to 
be new to the problem of food pres- 
ervation was proposed by Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., of Kings- 
port, Tenn., during the National 
Packaging Exposition in Chicago re- 
cently. This approach, as outlined 
by Dr. R. W. Bentz, senior chemist 
of the Eastman food laboratories, 
Involves the use of Tenox, a food- 
grade antioxidant, as a barrier or 
oxygen trap in the materials used 
to package many oxygen sensitive 
food products. Included among those 
packaging materials mentioned by 
Dr. Bentz were paraffin, polyethy- 
lene, paperboard, glassine and vege- 
table parchment. 

Dr. Bentz described the action of 
Tenox as rendering inactive any oxy- 
gen molecules which either pene- 
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trate the packaging material or are 
present at the time of packaging. 
He added that the presence of 
Tenox in packaging materials also 
serves to stabilize the natural oc- 
curring oils in cereals, shortening 
from pastry premixes, etc., which 
may be absorbed by the packaging 
materials and are thus highly sus- 
ceptible to oxidation due to their 
greatly increased surface exposure. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOME-TYPE LOAF 

“Granny’s Pride” frequently tops 
the sales of other breads at the 
Rolling Pin Bakery in Hollywood, 
Cal. This new loaf of bread is no 
different from other breads except 
that it resembles the old-fashioned 
home-type. Owners Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Taylor report that its un- 
usual moulding is produced by flat- 
tening the bread out in the pan, and 
docking it well. It is said to have a 
“true flavor.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 














Several Bakeries 
Use New Package 


Eye-appealing, printed cellophane 
wraps, without the cardboard tray 
for cluster-baked hamburger and 
frankfurter rolls, have been report- 
ed as producing good sales results 
for a number of firms. 

The new-type printed cellophane 
wrap, it is said, keeps the rolls fresh 
and soft for a longer period, while 
adding pick-up value through color- 
ful design. 

Among those using the new-type 
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With the school year just about over children will 
once more have considerable free time for fun and 
frolicking. Kids enjoy contests and in summer it is 
particularly simple for a bakery to develop some sort 
of competitive event with suitable awards for the 
winners. Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries, 
Inc., Los Angeles, annually endorses the Soap Box 
Derby. This year, if enough boys are interested, Van 
de Kamp’s will sponsor its own derby, in addition to 
the Los Angeles derby, and will award its own 
prizes. The company aims at real benefits by keeping 
the minds of boys 11 to 15 years busy doing some- 
thing constructive and at the same time spreading 
the name and product fame of Van de Kamp’s. 


The 
Children’s 
Corner 








packages for sliced, cluster-baked 
rolls are Ort Bros. Bakery, Inc., 
Cumberland, Md.; Smith’s Bakery, 
Inc., Mobile, Ala., and the Schmidt 
Baking Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Cluster-baked roll packaging for 
these firms and others, was designed 
and printed by the Atlanta and 
Greensboro divisions of the Lassiter 
Corp., Charlotte, N.C., and New 
York City. 





Crown your sales with Success! 
follow this Coronation Cake 
promotion calendar 


i7 18 i9 20 





Make advance arrangements for newspaper, 
radio and other forms of advertising. 


2! 22 23 


Inform the sales staf on all 
details of your Coronation 
Cake promotion. 





24 25 26 27 


Build Coro- 
nation Coke 


display win- Start using 
dows (see Ceorcnation 
poge 6) to Cake inserts. 


stimulote cus- 


TUES 
2 3 
CORONATION| 
Be ready to DAY! 
cash in... Remind ell 
with Corone- customers of 
tion Cake. Coronation 
Cake. 














Suggest Coronation Cake to every customer. Have solesgirls 
wear simple cut-out “crown” heod bands. 











Stress advance orders for Coronation Cake. 







Peek of coronction news in press and radio-TV. 
Maintain strong “sell” on Coronation Cake. 


| L L 








CORONATION PROMOTION—Merchandising kits being distributed na- 
tionally by General Mills, Inc., in promotion of Coronation Cake include 
an attractive eight-page brochure which outlines the formula and complete 
plans. The above is the reproduction of the back page of the brochure. Full 
color advertisements on this cake appeared in the April 25 issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post and appear in the May issues of McCall’s and Sunset 
magazines. Streamers, in royal purple, further advertise Coronation Cake 


to prospective customers. 


Cooperative 
Promotion in 
California 


Eleven bakeries, in and near Bak- 
ersfield, Cal., pooled their promo- 
tional efforts in a concerted pro- 
gram of both baking and selling and 
advertising that yielded high results 
to all of the participants. The holi- 
day season provided an opportunity 
that sent the program of coopera- 
tion off to a flying start. Dick Fos- 
ter, Westco Products Co. sales man- 
ager, organized the program and di- 
rected its inauguration. The Bakers- 
field Californian newspaper and ra- 
dio station KMPC in Hollywood were 
utilized to reach the buying public. 
Sales girls of all bakeries were 
schooled in over-the-counter  tech- 
nique in connection with the pro- 
gram. Each of the cooperating bak- 
eries contributed agreed amounts of 
cookies to four children’s institutions; 
Crippled Children’s Society, Juvenile 
Home, Paracaps and the Peter Pan 
School. 

Bakeries joining in this program 
were Miller’s Bakery of Delano, Se- 
curity Pastries of Taft, Dungan’s 
Bakery of Wasco; and Alta Vista 
Bakery, Mother’s Bakery, Cottage 
Bakery, Beck’s Bakery, Simmons 
Bakeries, Whedden’s Bakery, Smith’s 
Bakeries, and Plahn’s Bakery, all of 
Bakersfield. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW PRODUCT 
CHICAGO — National Bakers 

Services, Inc., will soon produce a 

new Hollywood product—Wafer-ets— 

on a national scale, according to J. 

Harry Hansberry, National’s execu- 

tive vice president. 














THESE ARE THE GOOD 
OLD DAYS 


* 


The Albert Duplain Co. bakers 
have the last horse drawn bakery 
rig in Boston, and it is still going 
strong because George Flynn, who 
was too old to get a driver’s li- 
cense, is continuing his route with 
his horse and wagon. Bakery owner 
Albert D. Duplain says the wagon 
route will continue as long as Mr. 
Flynn cares to remain. 
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Ornate & Crumbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








FRENCH BREAD—When critics of 
mass-production bread made in this 
country come home from abroad cry- 
ing aloud because bakery bread on 
the grocer’s shelf doesn’t resemble the 
tasty, crusty French loaf, they are 
thinking mostly of the Parisian boule- 
vard cafe loaf, which is tasty and 
crunchy indeed but can be duplicated 
in this country if one takes the 
trouble to look for it. There is an- 
other side of the French bread busi- 
ness that remains unknown to them, 
and a recent traveler of off-the-beat- 
en-paths gives us an intimate glimpse 
of this cther side. 

The Norman farmer, says the trav- 
eler eats an enormous quantity of 
bread—and he, not his wife, makes 
it. Furthermore, he makes it in the 
barn. But let our friend tell it: 

“The loaves are as round and as 
paly yellow as a full moon; they 
are often three feet in circumference 
and 8 or 10 inches thick. Seeing such 
bread for the first time you would 
likely take it for cheese. 

“Bread-making being only a month- 
ly occurrence in a Normandy family, 
the operation must be on a scale 
considerably greater than in Amer- 
ica, if the family supply is to be 
enough to last four weeks. The dough 
is always mixed in a certain enclosed 
space on the floor of the barn. At 
other times cats, dogs and poultry 
enjoy the freedom of this space; but 
when the making of bread is to take 
place, these animals are evicted, and 
the floor is swept. 

“There is no dough pan or tray. 
Flour and water are mixed on the 
floor, and the farmer and his sons, 
or hired laborers, beat the mass into 
a proper consistency with heavy clubs, 
widely flattened at the ends until 
they look something like roughly 
shaped snow-shovels. Then a lump 
of leaven is added, and the mass is 
given 10 or 12 hours to rise. 

“Next it must be kneaded, the 
process being accomplished with the 
feet. Shod in heavy sabots (wooden 
shoes)—not everyday shoes, which 
are black, but of unstained white 
wood—the men leap into the midst 
of the dough. They jump about with 
agility. They stamp and kick the 
spongy mass. They dance clumsy 
jigs in it, the stiffening dough cling- 
ing tenaciously to their shoes. It is 
the hardest kind of work, requiring 
endurance as well as strength, and 
before time to stop more than one 
of the men will be staggering to and 
fro in the pasty mass, thoroughly 
exhausted. 

“The dough is allowed to rise a 
second time. Again it is soundly beat- 
en with clubs. It is then put into 
large round pans and baked in the 
massive brick oven which stands in 
every Norman stable. 

“The resultant bread is firm, close 
in texture, and rather dingy in color. 
It is sweet but dry, and decidedly pal- 
atable even to those who have seen 
it made. 

“As the month draws to a close, 
the outer crust becomes so thick and 
hard that it can be penetrated only 
by a saw kept for that purpose. But 


this horny shell has its use, for it 
keeps the interior of the loaf fairly 
soft and fresh, sometimes for several 
months.” 
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The Romans stored their grains in 
earthen jars of up to 80 cubic feet 
capacity. North Africa, now mostly 
desert, was the granary of the Roman 
empire. Hundreds of birs, under- 
ground cistern-shaped silos dug 2,000 
years ago to store the harvests of 
Libya, were used as military head- 
quarters by the contending forces 
in World War II. 
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Industrial Films 


URRENT and choice among the 

available industrial public rela- 
tions and educational films closely 
touching the breadstuffs industries 
are the following: 

“FOOD OF THE WORLD,” a 20- 
minute, 16-mm. sound movie, in color, 
made for use in the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program of the American Bakers 
Assn. This handsome production is 
outstanding in quality of photography 
and effective presentation of some of 
the most attractive aspects of com- 
mercially baked goods. It opens with 
educational scenes showing the bread 
of many lands, followed by an ex- 
cellent portrayal of American (whole- 
sale) bread making methods. No im- 
portant step in the long progression 
from farm to bread rack is omitted. 

The picture is available for show- 
ing without cost to the user in all 
sections of the country except some 
portions of some eastern states. Ap- 
plications for bookings should be 
made to Bakers of America Program, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 

“Food of the World” was made in 
1949 and is believed to have been 
shown to audiences totaling at least 
a million persons. It has met with 
general approval among schools and 
colleges, fraternal and social organi- 
zations, women’s clubs, industrial 
groups and service clubs. 

This is a major promotion imple- 
ment and will retain for a long time 
its present status of a classic among 
industrial films. 


SOMETHING YOU DIDN’T EAT— 
A U.S. Department of Agriculture 16 
mm. film in sound and color depict- 
ing the essentials of good nutrition 
and promoting the philosophy of the 
Seven Basic Foods. Running time 9 
minutes. Obtainable through state 
agricultural schools and experiment 
stations without charge other than 
return postage. 
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Nearly 2,000 years ago bakers in 
Rome employed the production line, 
Lt.-Col. G. R. Stevens tells us in his 
history of the Ogilvie company. At 
the far end of the bakery handmills 
Shaped like capstans were turned by 
slaves with wooden belay pins. The 
flour was fed into dough troughs. 
The batch was lifted onto adjacent 
shaping tables, where each loaf was 
marked with the baker’s sign. Near 
by were small conical oveas; when 


the loaves emerged after baking they 
were weighed on a bar scale before 
being stacked on a platform for the 
porters, who carried them off in huge 
baskets on shoulder slings. 
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If there is one thing that many 
Americans must still learn, it is that 
in our new-found position of world 
leadership, we shall utterly fail to 
discharge the responsibilities accom- 
panying such leadership unless we 
quit considering our economic well 
being in the light of what our policy 
was when we were a relatively small 
and weak nation. . . We must be 
prepared to import considerably 
more goods than we have been dis- 
posed to do heretofore, regardless 
of the consequences to certain ineffi- 
cient industries that may have devel- 
oped within our boundaries.—A. B. 
Sparboe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
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When the Jews departed from 
Egypt they “took their dough before 
it was leavened, their kneading 
troughs being bound up in their 
clothes upon their shoulders.” (Ex. 
12:34.) Kneading troughs carried in 
that fashion were probably like those 
found in more modern use among 
Arabs in the Sinaitic Desert, a piece 
of circular leather, with rings at the 
edges through which a cord is passed, 
so that a sack may be formed to 
carry both meal and dough. Usu- 
ally, the kneading trough of that pe- 
riod, however, was of wood. 
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There is not much collective se- 
curity in a flock of sheep on the way 
to the butcher.—Winston Churchill. 
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Dry Milk Institute 
Speaker Cites Need 
for Wider Market 


CHICAGO —A study of produc- 
tion and sales trends reveals the 
need for expanding markets fer non- 
fat dry milk solids in 1953, even 
though domestic sales reached an 
all-time high of 668.5 million pounds 
in 1952. 

This was revealed in an address 
by Armin R. Blockhan, market re- 
search director of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, Inc., at the 28th 
annual meeting of the organization 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, April 21-22. 

A record attendance—close to 450 

heard Mr. Blockhan call for new 
outlets as he disclosed that the total 
used in 1952 was nearly 13% above 
1951, and reflected a per capita con- 
sumption estimated at 4.5 lb., an 
increase of 7% over the 4.2 Ib. re- 
ported for 1951. A notable increase 
in the use of the product was in- 
dicated in most important industries. 


Better Merchandising Stressed 


The delegates were welcomed to 
the meeting by B. F. Beach, Michi- 
gan Producers Dairy Co., Adrian, 
Mich., president of the ADMI. Dur- 
ing the morning session of April 21, 
Charles Van Ummersen, sales man- 
ager of the Golden State Sales Corp., 
fixed responsibilities and the need 
for individual andi collective “re- 
tooling” in the industry. Better sell- 
ing, better merchandising, more prof- 
itable marketing of current and ex- 
pected production—these are essen- 
tial to fulfilling these responsibili- 
ties, he said. 

Neil McBeith, Consolidated Badg- 
er Cooperative, Shawano, Wis., gave 
the industry a pat on the back, ob- 
serving that it has divested itself 
of such shackles as incorrect ter- 
minology, varying quality, lack of 
prestige within and without the dairy 
industry, restrictive regulation and 
inadequate promotion. 

Opening the afternoon program, 
J. Allan Mactier, Nebraska Consoli- 








TRI-STATE OFFICERS—Andreas Reising, Sunrise Bakery, New Orleans, is 
the center of attraction at a scene at the Tri-State Bakers convention. Mr. 
Reising, who was reelected president of Tri-State, is flanked by Frem 
Boustany, Huval Baking Co., Lafayette, La., vice president for Louisiana 
(left), and William C. Bacher, Bacher Bros. Bakery, New Orleans (right), 
board chairman. 
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dated Mills Co., Omaha, gave the 
formula for the successful introduc- 
tion of a new product. Telling of 
phenomenal success the company has 
had with its Duncan Hines Brand 
cake mix, he outlined the procedure 
used to introduce the mix. 

Faced with a declining market for 
family flour, toying with the idea 
of entering the cake mix field to com- 
pete with many. known brands, the 
firm “struck gold”. with the Dun- 
can Hines Brand. With an advertis- 
ing budget of $25,000, all of it was 
risked the first day of the cam- 
paign in Omaha. 

Advantages outweigh the _ prob- 
lems in using nonfat dry milk sol- 
ids, reported Dr. Pauline F. Paul 
of the department of foods and nu- 
trition, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. Economy, ease of 
storage, lack of weight, ease of in- 
corporation in many recipes and the 
possibility of increased nutritive 
value are a few of the plus factors 
in favor of the product. 

Oscar Skovholt, director of labo- 
ratories for the Quality Bakers of 
America, Cooperative, Inc. New 
York, said that the improved nutri- 
tional qualities obtained in bread by 
using a 6% level of nonfat dry milk 
solids should be told to the consum- 
er. The addition of this amount pro- 
vides many facts for good advertis- 
ing material, he said. 

Miss Rita Dubois, milk utilization 
specialist from the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis., next told of 
consumer reactions to the use of 
nonfat dry milk solids, followed by 
a film showing bread making in 
Chile, shown by J. A. Silva, bakery 
service director of the ADMI. 

The meeting then was adjourned 
for the day, with business meetings 
occupying the time until the annual 
dinner dance in the evening. At the 
business meeting, all officers of the 
group were reelected. 

Opening the program the morn- 
ing of April 22, Lester J. Will, gen- 
eral manager of the American Dairy 
Assn., Chicago, said that the dairy 
industry is progressing through its 
ability to face facts. It is seeking 
realistic answers to the problem of 
getting advertising - merchandising 
impact necessary to achieve quickly 
a boost in per-capita consumption. 
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Bread—“The Pillar 
of Life” 


Bread has always been reverenced 
throughout the history of civilized 
man as “the staff of life.’”” The possi- 
bility of the daily 
loaf assuming an 
even more im- 
portant place in 
the nation’s die- 
tary aS a more 
nearly complete 
and almost per 
fect food was re- 
cently suggested 
by Dr. Charles G. 
Ferrari of the 
J. R. Short Mill- 
ing Co., who said 
to a group of 
cereal chemists in Canada recently: 

“It seems to me that the staff of 
life has an unparalleled opportunity to 
become the chief vehicle for im- 
proved values in human _ nutrition. 
As research reveals the needs, I be- 
lieve the cereal chemists should be 
alert to the possibilities of incorpor- 
ating dietary improvements in bread. 
If this is done in a sound way, as 
enrichment was handled, the bread 
of the future could become a wholly 
unique food future generations will 
eat because of its very necessity in 
the diet, because it remains the most 
economical food available, because it 
tastes so good and is so altogether 
attractive. It will then be more than 
the staff of life—it will be the pillar 
of life.” : 

In Dr. Ferrari’s opinion, bread 


Bill Lingren 
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VARIETY DISPLAY—Hanscom Bakers & Confectioners, Philadelphia, fol- 
lowed the theme of “Meal Time Is Variety Time” in this attractive window 
display prepared recently. Note the breakfast-lunch-dinner and snack posters 
pointing out the wide variety of yeast-raised sweet goods. The interior island 
display uses the same posters to carry through the same theme while the 
novel home table setting accentuates and emphasizes it. The display mate- 
rials are from a plan offered by the Fleischmann Division of Standard Brands, 
Inc. Eliot B. Hanscom of the Hanscom firm called the results of the promotion 


“effective and gratifying.” 





flavor could be improved. Research 
workers have shunned this problem 
in the past because of the elusive 
nature of flavor. But, Dr. Ferrari sug- 
gests ingredients and procedures that 
ought to be studied. He refers to re- 
cent advances in knowledge of ad- 
sorption, especially chromatography. 
Infra-red spectrophotometry, he says, 
might likewise yield information 
about complex organic components 
and help explain flavor differences. 

Among the new things Dr. Ferrari 
sees on the horizon of better nutri- 
tion are the trace elements and pro- 
tein supplementation. He concludes 
on this exciting note: 

“Let us imagine for a moment that 
the bread of the future could be so 
constituted that it could. provide a 
food completely adequate quality- 
wise for optimum nutrition. In an 
expanding population where food 
supply was a serious problem, what 
do you think would happen to bread 
consumption under such circum- 
stances? I predict that there would be 
no further discussions about the de- 
cline in per capita consumption of 
flour and bread.” 

The baking industry and its lead- 
ers have done much to sustain and 
improve bread’s reputation. The in- 
dustry has striven honestly to make 
good bread better, and the result has 
been some of the most notable ad- 
vances in all the history of human 
nutrition. But it does seem now as if 
the makers of flour and bread have 
failed to set their sights high enough. 
Perhaps, as Dr. Ferrari suggests, 
bread could become even more im- 
portant in human nutrition as the 
“pillar of life.” 


The Baker’s Toughest 
Competition 


In the past few years, there has 
been a lot of talk and discussion 
about who is taking business away 
from the baker. A great deal of this 
talk, unfortunately, has been based 
on hunches and rumors—and not on 
facts. Many bakers, worried about a 
decline in their cake sales, have 
pointed to the increasing sales of 
package cake mixes as the big thorn 
in the baker’s side. 

A look at the facts, however, would 
indicate that package cake mixes are 
nowhere near the baker’s toughest 
competition. All the flour used in all 
brands of package cake mixes last 
year took less than one half of one 
percent of the total consumption of 
flour. Further, cake mixes appear to 
be growing at the expense of pack- 
aged cake flour and family flour, and 
not at the baker’s expense. The losses 
in packaged cake flour combined with 
losses in family flour used for cake 
have been almost twice as great as 
the increase in flour used in mixes! 

What then is the baker’s toughest 
competition? A good answer to this 
question was presented at last 
month’s Pacific Northwest Bakers 
Conference at Portland by Arthur 
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Danzinger, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Los 
Angeles. Citing the continuing de- 
cline in the per capita consumption 
of baked foods and other wheat flour 
products, he charged that the baker’s 
toughest competition is the other 
foods that are capturing increasingly 
bigger shares of the American fam- 
ily’s food dollar. 

Ice cream sales, he reported, have 
increased 4,630% in 46 years; candy 
sales are up 60% in 20 years; cheese 
sales have increased 300% in the 
past 40 years, and citrus buying has 
gone up almost 400% in the past 
31 years. 

Meanwhile, wheat flour products 
are up only 4% in the past 40 years! 

These foods, he said, have taken 
part of the baker’s market away 
through super salesmanship, master 
merchandising and large advertising 
and promotion budgets. 

Mr. Danzinger’s presentation makes 
good sense. Obviously, there is only 
so much room in the human stomach. 
If other foods have been able to cap- 
ture a larger space, less space is left 
for former favorites. 

The need is also obvious. Bakers 
must recognize where their toughest 
competition lies and do more to meet 
it. That means more and better pro- 
motion, advertising and merchandis- 
ing. It means the production of better 
quality products to insure repeat 
sales. 

Bakers would do well to get at 
this job of better merchandising with 
every force at their command. When 
the “enemy” of tough competition is 
sighted, the time is here to go into 
action and start “shooting” back. 


“Sell” the Industry 
to Graduates 


With the approach of June and 
high school graduation time the bak- 
ing industry has an opportunity to in- 
fluence some of the promising young 
high school graduates to choose the 
baking industry for a career and to 
make definite educational prepara- 
tion which will equip them for a 
management position in this field. 

In a recent issue of “the Long 
View,” a publication of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, it was pointed out 
that one reason the baking industry 
suffers from a dearth of manpower 
resources eligible for development 
into management material is that it 
has done relatively little in the past 
20 years to interest alert and compe- 
tent young men in the industry’s ca- 
reer opportunities. It is suggested 
that this scarcity can easily be rem- 
edied if bakers will make it their 
business to “sell” the industry to 
young men who have demonstrated 
leadership talent in their school ac- 
tivities. 

Bakers should do their part through 
personal contact and counsel and 
through cooperation with teachers 
who offer instruction in career guid- 
ance. 
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would pass them up under other con- 
ditions.” 

A frozen bakery goods panel was 
headed by Jack King, Wadhams & 
Co., Portland, Ore., and _ included 
Robert Thomton, Oswego Bakery, 
Oswego, Ore.; Herman Schoen, Per- 
fection Bakery, Hillsboro, Ore., and 
F. Carroll Smith, Smith Bakery, 
Longview, Wash. 

Use of refrigerated storage will 
make possible production of more 
varieties, it was pointed out. One 
shop was cited as selling freshly- 
frozen baked goods exclusively. 

On the question of the public’s at- 
titude toward buying frozen bakery 
merchandise, many bakers felt that 
this is a matter of sales promotion. 

The panel warned that it was not 
practical to store anything but fresh 
merchandise in a freezer as it comes 
out exactly as it goes in. On this 
subject the conference adopted a res- 
olution condemning the practice of 
certain deep freeze cabinet distribu- 
tors who tell their customers that 
quick freezing of stale baked goods 
will restore freshness. 

Technical Discussions 

The Pacific Northwest Bakers Con- 
ference has traditionally encouraged 
audience participation in technical 
problems. In the last several years 
this has been enlarged through set- 
ting up panel boards of “experts” 
whom the audience tries to “stump.” 

Dan McQuade, Northwest repre- 
sentative of J. R. Short Milling Co., 
Chicago, led a bread products panel 
which included Joe Franz, U. S. 
Bakery, Portland; Elmer McMurray, 
Fairfax Bread Co., Portland; Joe 
Snipes, Crown Mills, Portland; Irv- 
ing Savin, Royal Bakery, Tillamook, 
Ore., and Maurice Vyvey, Baker Boy 
Bakery, Seattle. 

Walter Frey, Procter & Gamble 
Co., San Francisco, was moderator 
of a panel that included Fred Ketch, 
Frank Marker, Consumers Yeast Co., 
San Francisco; Ben Bernhardt, Helen 
Bernhardt Bakery, Portland; Bruce 
Vandergriff, Marckx Bakery, Gres- 
ham; Bud Stiles, Ruth Ashbrook 
Bakery, Seattle; Bert Minton, Amer- 
ican Molasses Co. 

Other technical discussions were 
presented by Ray T. Bohn, Bohn 
Food Research Corp., New York; 
Lester A. Meis, Orkin Institute of 
Industrial Sanitation, Atlanta; and 
George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago; John E. Gates, C. & H. Sugar 
Co., San Francisco, and Vernon Kile, 
Armour, San Francisco. 

Another topic of current interest, 
the use of active dry yeast, was dis- 
cussed by Ray Gohde, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co. 

The Pacific Northwest Bakers Con- 
ference is a permanent organization 
directed by Roger Williams, Cherry 
City Baking Co., Salem, Ore. As 
secretary-manager for many years, he 
has obtained the cooperation of 
Washington and Oregon bakery 
groups to put on one of the most 
elaborate technical discussions held 
by any regional bakery organiza- 
tion. This year’s show included a 
large display of bakery merchandise 
contributed by outstanding bakers 
from the three Pacific states. 

This year’s program chairman was 
E. P. Walker, Crown Mills, Port- 
land, who was assisted by Walter 
Schall, also a Crown man, who acted 
as entertainment chairman. 

Also participating on the progiam 
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NOTED ACTRESS VISITS ARBA—Glamor played a role in the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America convention at St. Louis when Mary Pickford, 
Hollywood actress, appeared at the women’s session to speak for the Treasury 
Department’s Bond-a-Month drive. Name cards point out several women’s 
panel members and Mrs. Lucille Vondra, mistress of ceremony for the 
luncheon at which Miss Pickford was guest of honor. Also shown is Charles 


Koch of the ARBA. 





were J. C. Crawford, manager, Ore- 
gon Bakers Assn., Portland; E. D. 
Davidson, Davidson Baking Co., Eu- 
gene, Ore.; George Alberdt, Stand- 
ard Brands, Portland; Wesley Fen- 
ning, Fenning’s Bakery, Portland; 
Eugene Farrel, Fluhrer’s Bakery, 
Medford, Ore.; Miss Naida Whybark, 
Crown Mills, Portland; Fred Kap- 
pel, Kappel’s Bakery, Portland; H. 
J. Brodbeck, Brolite Co., Seattle; 
Paul Stein, Stein Bakery, Portland, 
and Sam Porco, S. P. Bakery, Port- 
land. 





Dorothy Glenn 
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kind of goods you’re making, but 
your attitude. 

I was in a bakeshop not long ago, 
in a neighborhood I didn’t know, to 
buy a cake for my hostess. Of course, 
I had to have the very best for that 
was my little bread-and-butter gift 
to the hostess. The attitude of “take 
it or leave it’’ when I asked if they 
had something “just a little nicer,” 
well, I left it! 

There was a bridge-luncheon not 
long ago where I was a silent ob- 
server, silent on the subject of 
“foods.” A great lament began at a 
table not far away, a lament that 
went something like this: “If you 
want to serve a really nice dessert, 
you have to make it yourself, you 
can’t buy it.” 

What Does Shopper Want? 

What are shoppers looking for? 
They’re looking for homemade qual- 
ity, appearance, flavor and aroma in 
all baked goods! They want sweet 
goods that look like hand-made. They 
want the richness of homemade 
cakes, cookies and rolls. They want 
tenderness and flakiness of Mother's 
pie crust. 

Trends in the ice cream industry 
are indicative of the needs and de- 
sires of today’s shopper. The home- 
made ice cream we used to enjoy 
was a high butterfat ice cream, rich 
and flavorful with relatively low ov- 
er-run (air whipped into the mix- 
ture). The ice cream industry de- 
veloped and to meet the competition 
of homemade ice cream they began 
to develop the technique of higher 
over-run (more air), and to lower 
costs, they lowered butterfat content. 


In the past several years we have 
seen the increased volume of sales 
on high butterfat, low over-run ice 
cream, sold at a premium price. To 
satisfy the need for an exceedingly 
low priced item, to fill the tummies 
of ice cream hungry youngsters, the 
ice cream industry has developed a 
“frozen dessert” with substitutes, but 
they do not call it ice cream. 


Mrs. Homemaker Knows Difference 

Too many bakers are using low- 
cost ingredients, assembly line meth- 
ods and trying to compete with the 
high quality, homemade flavor and 
appearance of competitors. Do not 
misunderstand, there is a need for 
low cost items. But, Mrs. Homemak- 
er knows the difference. 

Cutting costs by cutting quality 
leads only to ruin. Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves that today’s Mrs 
Homemaker is stupid. Anything but 
that. Mrs. Average Homemaker of 
1953 is better educated, better 
trained and considerably more astute 
in the field of buying than her coun- 
terpart of 20, 30 or 40 years ago. 

You and I know that the merchant 
of 1953, to maintain profit and vol- 
ume, must be a better business man 
than his father. Competition demands 
it. Just as you men have developed 
greater wisdom, so have the women 

Give the shoppers what they want 
and your success is assured. You'll 
get your share of the food dollar. 
If there’s the slighest question in 
your mind as to what your shoppers 
want, don’t hesitate to do a little 
survey with them. They’ll cooper- 
ate willingly. They’ll tell you what 
they want, and feel complimented 
that you have asked. 
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think it is too much to spend for 
advertising. For instance, most bak- 
ery managers will say they will be 
more than willing to spend 2¢ out of 
a dollar for advertising, but when 
faced with the $30,000 expenditures 
they feel it is too much. This is a 
guide figure to make it easier to allo- 
cate the budget for each month and 
for each medium to be used. 


4. Allocate Budget by Months 
This $30,000 annual budget used for 
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illustrative purposes can be divided 
equally and will give a monthly ex- 
penditure of $2,500. If sales volume 
is the same each month and if com- 
petition does steady week-by-week 
advertising this plan may be best. 

However, if total sales volume has 
its peaks and valleys it may be best 
to allocate a larger sum for special 
times of the year. For instance, dur- 
ing the holiday season it may be nec- 
essary to put special promotional ef- 
fort behind fruit cakes. This heavy 
promotion has a carryover effect that 
is felt all during the year with cus- 
tomer recognition of the bakery’s 
bread. 

Another way to allocate the an- 
nual amount is to take the percent- 
age figure and to apply this to the 
planned sales for each month. This 
puts stress on the heavy volume 
months and keeps the advertising ex- 
penditure in line with the results. 


5. Allocate Monthly Budget by Media 


After determining the monthly ad- 
vertising budget, the next step is to 
distribute this to the various media 
used in promotion for the bakery. 
For instance, the breakdown of the 
illustrative monthly budget of $2,500 
might look something like this: 


NE cig wien piarateo wake $ 500 
er re 1,000 
, MED k.cccretencees 500 
Point-of-sale material... . 500 

Se $2,500 


Other media that are used on occa- 
sion should be considered in the 
month in which used. For instance, 
a bakery may have special novelties 
that are given away at special occa- 
sions or at store openings. This should 
be considered in the month in which 
it is used. 

After completing the 12 month 
plan, it is wise to compute the total 
number of column inches to be used 
in the local newspaper and time on 


the radio station. Space and time dis-. 


counts may be obtained if the volume 
is large enough. 


6. Establish a Reserve 

Any budget should be flexible and 
an advertising budget is no exception. 
Unusual conditions will come up that 
will demand extra advertising expen- 
ditures that will throw the budget 
out of line unless there is an ade- 
quate reserve established. 


Some bakers feel that 10% of the 
total advertising budget should be 
set aside as a cushion. This reserve 
builds up during the early part of the 
year and is there for an extra promo- 
tion on holiday selling. 

Then, too, this reserve makes it 
possible to keep the total advertising 
expense in line with the actual sales 
that develop during the year without 
upsetting the entire program of 
planned promotions. 


7. Analyze the Results 

After the budget has been in op- 
eration a month, three months, or six 
months, it is wise to make an analy- 
sis of the way the budget is measur- 
ing up to the established objectives. 
A check of the increase in the total 
sales or any other objective will re- 
veal any weak spots in the advertis- 
ing program while there is still time 
to make corrections. 

A review may indicate that more 
money should be spent in a certain 
type of advertising. A new media 
might be used with better results. Or, 
a new appeal to a new group might 
turn the trick and bring in extra 
sales. 

Remember: Advertising does not 
cost—it pays. And, it pays more when 
your advertising is planned, persua- 
sive, and persistent. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


luncheon April 16. Making the pres- 
entation was John P. Garrow, Chap- 
man & Smith Co., Chicago. 

* 


The first indication of what an ex- 
cellent turn-out the association was 
going to have was shown at the Presi- 
dent’s Reception Sunday evening, fol- 
lowed by a buffet supper. Many were 
turned away from the latter, at which 
the St. Louis Master Bakers Singing 
Society entertained. 


Youngest person in attendance at 
the ARBA convention was the 6%- 
month-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Karl, Karl’s Bakery, Kansas 
City, Kansas. She was on hand for 
all of the convention sessions, includ- 
ing the special meetings for the la- 
dies, and she climaxed her convention 
activities by attending the banquet 
and dance the evening of April 14, 
bringing her own bottle. 

* 


Members of the National Bakery 
Suppliers Assn. attended a _ special 
luncheon at the Hotel Jefferson April 
14. Principal topic of discussion was 
the progress of plans for the next 
annual convention of the group. 

Although the exposition was very 
well attended throughout the conven- 
tion, the evening of April 13 drew 
particularly large crowds. Billed as 
the actual “Bakers Fair,” there was 
musical entertainment, refreshments 
and dancing. 

a 

The St. Louis Master Bakers Assn. 

sponsored a luncheon for association 


Memo— 


When It’s 
TIME 
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Readers of The Northwestern Miller receive without 
charge THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AL- 
MANACK. This comprehensive reference book of 
facts and statistical information about the flour, feed, 
grain and baking industries is published annually as 
a supplement to The Northwestern Miller. It will 
appear this year as Section Two of the April 28 issue. 


Insure the receipt of your copy by prompt renewal 
of your subscription when notice of expiration 
reaches you. And, if you are not now receiving The 
Northwestern Miller, send your subscription order 
at once so that we may place your name in our active 
file before publication date of THE 1953 NORTH-' 
WESTERN MILLER ALMANACK. 


The Northwestern Miller 
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presidents and secretaries April 13. 
Leroy Kulla, president of the St. 
Louis group, was the master of cere- 
monies. 

a 


A good crowd of multiple unit op- 
erators gathered at the Hotel Stat- 
ler the evening of April 13 for the 
traditional multiple unit operators’ 
dinner meeting, sponsored by the 
Missouri Bakers Assn., and William 
F. Ellerbrock, Ellerbrock Bakeries, 
St. Louis, as president. 


Several hundred bakers toured St. 
Louis bakeries during the week of 
the convention. The city was divided 
into three areas, with busses taking 
interested bakers from the hotel to 
the bakeries and back again. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEVER BROTHERS FILLS 
NEW POSITION, 2 OTHERS 


NEW YORK—Election of William 
H. Burkhart as executive vice presi- 
dent of Lever Brothers Co., a newly 
created position, and the promotion 
of two other executives has been an- 
nounced by Jervis J. Babb, president. 
Mr. Burkhart was formerly produc- 
tion vice president. 

John P. Moser, general manager, 
manufacturing division, was elected 
production vice president. He will be 
succeeded by Gary G. Grant, former- 
ly production manager. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JACK EPPY PROMOTED 


CHICAGO — Jack Eppy, formerly 
general sales manager, has been 
named vice president in charge of 
sales and advertising for Milko Cone 
& Baking Co., Chicago, it has been 
announced by Samuel Leaf, president. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Statt of Lity” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the-Heart of Kansas” 
VN iTa alive MMe latiers 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
e 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 











Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


TF ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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Methods of Sustaining Sales 
Studied by Southwest Bakers 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—Top quality 
sweet rolls, the use of frozen prod- 
ucts, and specialty breads were sug- 
gested by speakers at the Southwest 
Bakers Assn. convention here April 
11-13 as offering the brightest hopes 
for sustained profitable bakery sales. 
It was the group’s seventh annual 
convention. 

The theme of the opening day's 
sessions centered on increasing bak- 
ery sales by offering a greater vari- 
ety of products, using only top quali- 
ty ingredients. Art Tankersley, Furr 
Food Bakery, and N. H. Cobb, Mc- 
Cartt’s Bakery, both of Amarillo, 
prepared the elaborate baked goods 
displays used in the speakers’ demon- 
strations. 

The various phases of sweet goods 
production and sales were presented 
by the following: R. M. Beaverson, 
Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Dallas, “Coffee Cakes 
and Danish Pastries’; Fred Smedley, 
Charles Dennery Co., New Orleans, 
“Frozen Baked Goods’; Robert J. 
Penker, Armour & Co., Fort Worth, 
“Pies—Whipped Cream—Toppings”; 
Ed Goodson, Swift & Co., Fort Worth, 
“Cakes and Icings” and George 
Wright, Swift & Co., Fort Worth, 
“Merchandising.” 

Coffee cakes and Danish pastries 
offer the best opportunities to sell 
the housewife, Mr. Beaverson said, 
since she will rarely go to the trouble 
of making a really good sweet roll. 
He added that it is important to 
give housewives something new in 
flavor and variety and soon they will 
be telling their neighbors about your 
outstanding products. 

Frozen products, Mr. Smedley 
pointed out, hold the key to more 
aggressive selling and offer a greater 
variety with more economy. Heavy 
products, he said, were better for 
freezing than light ones. He estimated 
that proper use of freezing would 
save the average retail baker money 
by eliminating losses through produc- 
ing only the right quantity, by using 
labor in slack periods to produce for 
future needs such as for holidays, 
and would increase sales by 4 to 5%. 

The pie market, Mr. Penker said, 
is wide open. He stressed appearance 
as the No. 1 consideration for pies, 
saying that pies are still being baked 
at home because housewives prefer 
their own to bakers’ pies. Use fresh 
eggs for meringue, he advised. 

Urging the use of more sugar, Mr. 
Goodson emphasized that this product 
adds very little to the final cost, but 
a lot to the flavor. 

Use lots of eye appeal, especially 
in the form of mass displays, once 
you have the customer in the store, 
advised Mr. Wright. 


Specialty Breads 

Walter H. Hopkins, associated with 
the National Bakers Services, Inc., 
Chicago, told the group that “Special- 
ty breads will increase your produc- 
tion, the appreciation of your trade 
and your prestige as a baker. People 
are eating less bread! Maybe they’re 
not getting it the way they want it. 
You can hit their taste with specialty 
breads if you try, get good money for 
the product and make five or six 
times as much money as you do with 
ordinary bread.” 

Mr. Hopkins declared that the bak- 
er should advertise 52 weeks in every 
year—reach the public every day, plus 
an occasional punch with special pro- 
motions. 


Roy W. Burdett, director of indus- 
trial training, Arlington State Col- 
lege, Arlington, Texas, describes the 
two-year advanced apprentice course 
offered by his schools. He made a 
bid for more scholarships at $25 a 
year. 

The final day of the convention 
opened with the “early bird’’ break- 
fast at the Herring Hoiel, convention 
headquarters. Buck Carroll, Alva 
Roller Mills, Alva, Okla., entertained 
with his ‘Gold Coast” troupe. 

C. W. Brabender, technical advisor, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., discussed flour 
quality, tests and mixing; T. Harve 
Barnard, technica! sales service 
Clinton Foods, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, 
talked on the use of sugar in baked 
goods, and E. J. Sperry, E. J. Sperry 
Industrial Publications, chastised the 
baker who does not read his trade 
journals, fails to pick up ideas from 
salesmen, and doesn’t let the public 
know what a good product he sells. 
He said it is a crime to take back 
5% of a day’s output in returns, but 
that many bakers don’t worry unless 
their stales run up to 10%. ‘Imagine 
any other manufacturer not caring 
if part of all he produces is returned 
to him.” 

John Chiordi, Chiordi Baking Co., 
Albuquerque, N. M., who served as 
vice president for the past year was 
advanced to president. Gene Reisch- 
man, Holsum Baking Co., Roswell, 
N. M., was elected vice president to 
serve with him. J. R. L. Kilgore was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

It was voted to hold the 1954 con- 
vention in Albuquerque, and to ap- 
ply to the ABA clearing house for 
dates for March 20, 21 and 22. In 
a resolution, the convention selected 
Ed V. Mead for national board mem- 
ber for the Southwest area, and will 
propose his name to ABA. 

The new executive committee is 
composed of the new officers: Odie 
Karr, Mead’s Bakery, Amarillo, out- 
going president; Dale Tetterington, 
Jill’s Bakery, Albuquerque; N. H. 
Cobb, McCartt’s Bakery, Amarillo; 
Spec Krattiger, Sally Ann Bakery, 
Clovis, N. M. 

New governors: New Mexico— 
Bakers: Alex Miller, Mead’s Bakery, 
Roswell; Clyde Carr, Holsum Baking 
Co., Roswell; A. T. Hogan, National 
Bakery and Cafeteria, Albuquerque; 
Lehn Engelhardt, Engelhardt & May, 
Farmington. Allied Trades—Larry 
Anderson, Standard Brands, Inc., Al- 
buquerque; Kenneth Hopkins, Kilgore 
Sales Co., Albuquerque; E. T. Gilker- 
son, Albuquerque; Ted Holm, Swift & 
Co., Albuquerque. 

West Texas—Bakers: D. C. Allton, 
Allton’s Pastry Shop, Amarillo; Bob 
Mead, Mead Baking Co., Big Spring; 
Carl Wallace, Cahan Baking Co., El 
Paso; Gene Craig, Mead Baking Co., 
El Paso. Allied Trades—Les Prit- 
chett, Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., 
Dallas; M. W. Stone, Charles Den- 
nery Co., Lubbock; Ray Thomsson, 
Pollock Paper Corp., Roswell, N.M., 
and Bob Middleton, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Lubbock. 

Arizona—Bakers: Harvey Kueh- 
ner, White Pine Bakery, Prescott; 
Dean Duke, Mayflower Bakery, Phoe- 
nix; John Carretta, Arizona Bakery, 
Globe; Ted Wood, Judy’s Bakery, 
Wickenburg. Allied Trades — Romie 
Manhardt, Lyons-Magnus Co., Inc., 
Scottsdale; Ed Ryan, Ryan Sales Co., 
Phoenix. 

The annual banquet and dance at 
the Herring Hotel closed the conven- 
tion. 





A. F. Borer 


PILLSBURY NAMES CHIEF 
OF BAKERY FORMULATION 


MINNEAPOLIS—A. F. Borer has 
been appointed director of bakery 
formulation and will transfer to the 
research and development department 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. He will have 
his principal laboratories in Spring- 
field, Ill. 

He will be responsible for formula- 
tion of new products and improving 
the formulation of established prod- 
ucts for the bakery, hotel, and insti- 
tutional field. He will coordinate his 
activities closely with Pillsbury bak- 
ery technical service men throughout 
the country. 

His employment with Pillsbury be- 
gan in 1936 as a bakery salesman 
under then branch manager, Philip 
W. Pillsbury, in Chicago. He later 
was transferred to the mix depart- 
ment, after which he spent three 
years with the Navy as a supply offi- 
cer. After the war he returned to 
the bakery division. 

The quality control function of 
bakery, hotel and institutional mixes 
will be assigned to Emory C. Swan- 
son, associate director of quality con- 
trol for mixes. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT PLANS 
ANOTHER MAJOR BAKERY 


NEW YORK—tThe National Bis- 
cuit Co. will construct a multi-million 
dollar bakery on a tract of land in 
northeast Philadelphia which it has 
purchased. George H. Coppers, presi- 
dent, announces that the company 
will break ground this summer and 
expects to have the new Philadelphia 
bakery in operation by the end of 
1954. 

The 28-acre site was purchased 
from the Reading Co. and is a mile 
and a half inside city limits with a 
frontage of 1,257 feet on Roosevelt 
Blvd. and 950 feet on Byberry Road. 
The bakery will be streamlined, fire- 
proof structure, employing about 
1,600 persons and serviced by the 
Reading with four spur tracks. 

Nabisco’s present Philadelphia Bak- 
ery is located at 1215 Glenwood Ave., 
and the company has operated at that 
address since 1898. It plans to close 
it some time after the new plant is 
in operation. 

The new bakery will mark another 
step in Nabisco’s huge postwar and 
modernization program. The company 
has spent $90 million in the past six 
years on new facilities. 
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Midwest Bakers 
a os - 
Production Clinic 
Set for May 18 
KANSAS CITY A production 


clinic to discuss some of the current 
problems in the baking industry is 
be'ng sponsored by the Midwest Bak- 
ers Club at the President Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, May 18. Ed W. Jones, Mein- 
rath Brokerage Co., general program 
chairman of the club, said that a large 
attendence is expected from the bak- 
ing industry throughout the six-state 
area surrounding Kansas City. ~ 

Many of the pressing problems in 
the baking business will get a thor- 
ough discussion by informed speak- 
ers and the talks will be fo!lowed by 
a d'scussion period. Among the pro- 
gram subjects are flour behavior in 
the bakery, mistakes to avoid in a 
five-day week operation, new devel- 
opments in the softener field and the 
like. 

The program is as follows: 

9:30 a.m., “Whipped Toppings and 
Icings for Specialty Items,”’ Robert 
Lowe, the Lowe-Hicks Co.; A. J. 
Matthews, Mr. Tucker's Foods. 

10:15 a.m., “Wrapping and Packaging 
Baked Goods,” Lloyd Fisher, Wax- 
ide Paper Co. 

11:15 a.m., “Personnel Management,” 
Eben O. Porch, Continental Baking 
Co. 

12 noon, Luncheon, followed by a 
film, Field & Stream, “Fishing In- 
structions.” 

2 p.m., production clinic—James M. 
Doty, Doty Technical Laboratories, 
moderator. 

A—‘Flour Behavior Since Janu- 
ary, 1953,” Robert G. Dibble, In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., and R. 
W. Mitchell, Purity Bakeries 
Corp. 

B—“What’s New on Polys,” Har- 
vey Rodgers, Research Products 
Co. 

C—“Five Day Week,” Dan League, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. 

D—‘Miscellaneous Production 
Problems and Questions,” Glenn 
Hargrave, Paniplus Co. 

Ladies are invited to attend the 
luncheon, but in keeping with the in- 
formal nature of the program, no 
special entertainment has been ar- 
ranged for them except card playing 
during the afternoon session. 

Hotel reservations are being han- 
dled by the Midwest Bakers Club 
which has headquarters in the Hotel 
President in Kansas City. 





Ed W. Jones 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


OFFICERS — Newly elected officers of the Rocky 
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Mountain Bakers Assn. gathered for this picture taken during the group’s 
annual convention conducted at the Albany Hotel, Denver. Left to right: Jack 
Jacobson, Kilpatrick Baking Co., president; Dick Knight, Macklem Baking 
Co., second vice president; Fred Linsenmaier, Linsenmaier Bakery Service, 
secretary-treasurer; Eddie Gonzales, Sr., Miller Super Market, first vice presi- 
dent; and C. J. Downing, Old Homestead Bread Co., retiring president who 


remains on the board of governors. 


Rocky Mountain Bakers Told 
to Emphasize Merchandising 


DENVER—*“Business is good,” de- 
clared E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of 
the American Bakers Assn. in open- 
ing the 27th annual convention of 
the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 
held in the Albany Hotel, Denver, 
May 3-4. “It was good last year, 
and it is better this year.” 

He stressed the fact, however, that 
merchandising will play a continued 
important part in bakery operation. 
Competition for the food dollar is 
keen, and on top of that the per 
capita consumption of bread and oth- 
er bakery products has not increased 
of late as it should. Then, too, the 
problem of adverse criticism on the 
part of those promoting weight-re- 
ducing diets must be overcome, he 
said. 

Mr. Kelley told of the work being 
done by his organization and plans 
for the future. He said the public 
relations department is to be reacti- 
vated, the Washington office will be 
expanded, the consumer service de- 
partment will be improved, North- 
western University is to make an 
economic study of the baking in- 
dustry, and a long-range program to 
further the interests of the indus- 
try is being worked out. 


False Advertising Condemned 

At the opening session a resolution 
was passed condemning the practice 
of certain manufacturers and distrib- 
utors selling home freezers to the 
effect that freezer owners can save 
money by purchasing stale bakery 
products, placing them in the freez- 
ers and when they are used will be 
as fresh as newly baked products. 
This, said the resolution, is false ad- 
vertising as stale bakery products 
placed in a home freezer will be the 
same when taken out. Copies of the 
resolution will be sent to freezer 
manufacturers and distributors. 

Phil Grau, Milwaukee radio com- 
mentator and lecturer, was the May 
3 luncheon speaker. 

Harold Snyder, editor, Baking In- 
dustry magazine, Chicago, opened the 
afternoon session. His subject “Trade 
Associations and Their Importance 
to the Retail Baker.” He said that 
today it is not enough to put bak- 
ery products into show cases and 
await buyers—they must be sold. 
He said associations are doing much 
to pass out information to retail 
bakers on just how to merchandise 


their products and in keeping them 
abreast of the times. 

George Lauck, Lauck’s Bakery, 
Fresno, Cal., told some of the things 
that has enabled him to build a re- 
tail bakery business from a small 
beginning 20 years ago to its pres- 
ent $300,000 annual sales. The three 
important phases of the retail bak- 
ing business, he said, is management, 
quality, merchandising. Management 
includes knowing bakery operation, 
hiring the right personnel and train- 
ing those employed. 

Use of quality ingredients and 
skilled workmanship will bring qual- 
ity products, he said. Attractive store 
fronts, window and interior displays, 
together with advertising and sales- 
manship will bring forth a good mer- 
chandising program. Mr. Lauck uses 
newspaper and radio advertising. He 
also makes use of special days and 
events, and once each year has a 
two-day open house event celebrat- 
ing the bakery’s birthday. Invitations 
are sent out, free coffee and pastries 
are served visitors and business dur- 
ing those two days prospers, said 
Mr. Lauck. 

Miss Mary L. Vallade, Standard 
Brands, Inc., gave a talk stressing 
the value of proper selection of sales- 
girls, their training and seeing to it 
that they know what the baker has 
to sell in the way of bakery prod- 
ucts and that they know how to 
make use of that knowledge in talk- 
ing to prospective customers. Cost- 
ly advertising, an attractive store 
front and window display will draw 
people to a bakery, but it is up to 
the girls behind the counter to do a 
good job of selling after the people 
are drawn into the bakery. 

The International Harvester Corp. 
sound film, “A Day in Court,” fea- 
turing safe auto driving, was shown, 
and was preceded by a short talk 
by Gilbert Carrel, head of the Colo- 
rado State Patrol. 

Con Becker, Lakewood Super Mar- 
ket & Bakery, was the first speaker 
May 4. He said the bakery goods de- 
partment at his store was a highly 
paying department. The department, 
26 by 26 ft., in a 6 mo. period did 
a $66,710 business with a net profit 
of $10,833. He advocated keeping the 
department clean, changing the dis- 
play often and making it as attrac- 
tive as possible. Doughnuts lead the 





sales in the department, he said, with 
sweet rolls second. 

Donald Spencer, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Denver, told of the 
progress that has been made in ro- 
dent control for bakeries and said 
that a new product just on the mar- 
ket seems to be the answer to the 
problem. 

Howard Hunter, president, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, told of the 
work that is being done at the in- 
stitute and the expanded program 
that is in the making. A course for 
salesmen is being planned, as is a 
course on frozen goods. A study on 
the causes of staling of bread and 
the effects of sugar on bread is be- 
ing mapped out. A nutrition study 
of bread from the wheat grain to 
the finished product is also to be 
made so that the industry may bet- 
ter combat criticism of those advo- 
cating that bread be not used in 
the diet. 

Chief Justice Mortimer Stone, Col- 
orado Supreme Court, was the lunch- 
eon speaker. 

The final session on the afternoon 
of May 4 opened with the showing 
of the Wax Paper Institute film— 
“Building Bread Sales.” 

Herman Feucht, American Nation- 
al Bank of Denver, spoke on the 
necessity of maintaining our free en- 
terprise system—the system that has 
made this country strong. 

The following were elected to the 
board of governors of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn.: C. J. Down- 
ing, Old Homestead Bread Co., Den- 
ver; Jack Jacobson, Kilpatrick Bak- 
ing Co., Denver; Eddie Gonzales, Sr., 
Miller Super Market, Denver; Andy 
Keleher, Bender Bakeries, Denver; 
William Pettus, Ideal Bakery, Raw- 
lins, Wyo.; Carl Rankin, Master Bak- 
ers, Pueblo, Colo.; Fritz Micklich, 
Dutch Maid Bakery, Scottsbluff, 
Neb.; Rush Harris, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver; Stan Self, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Denver; 
James Holmes, Jr., Western Bakers 
Supply Co., Denver; Harold Carpen- 
ter, Interstate Brokerage Co., Den- 
ver; Albert Cesario, Cesario’s Bakery, 
Trinidad, Colo. 

Hold-over directors are Dick 
Knight, Macklem Baking Co., Den- 
ver; Tim Campbell, Sally Ann Bak- 
ing Co., Grand Junction, Colo.; Clar- 
ence Baughman, Robin Hood Bake 
Shoppe, Denver; Charles Kendall, 
Marx Bakery, Lamar, Colo.; Orril 
Newcomb, Newcomb’s Bakery, Den- 
ver; Bob Panneton, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Denver; Fred Voss, 
Voss Bros. Bakery, Denver; Garland 
Long, Rainbo Bakers, Inc., Pueblo, 
Colo.; Don Blanchard, Mrs. Hurd’s 
Bakery, Denver; Charles Love, 
Rhodes Ranch Agg Co., Denver; Har- 
ry Liggitt, Rust Bakery Supply Co., 
Denver. 

Governors - at - large: Arthur Vos, 
Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Denver; 
Harold Hurd, Mrs. Hurd’s Bakery, 
Denver; Robert Lines, Anheuser- 
Busch Co., Denver; Glenn Swain, Old 
Homestead Bread Co., Denver; Joe 
Tobin, Western Wax Paper Co., Den- 
ver; Gene Sneesby, Wigwam Bakery, 
Casper, Wyo.; Ivan Schuster, Schus- 
ter’s Bakery, Pueblo, Colo. 


Officers Elected 


At a meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors the following officers were 
selected for the ensuing year: Jack 
Jacobson, Kilpatrick Baking Co., 
president, to succeed C. J. Downing; 
Eddie Gonzales, Sr., Miller Super 
Market, first vice president; Dick 
Knight, Macklem Baking Co., second 
vice president; Fred Linsenmaier, 
Linsenmaier Bakery Service, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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Albert R. Fleischmann 


JOINS BOARD—At the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders of Standard 
Brands Inc., New York, Albert R. 
Fleischmann was elected a member 
of the board of directors. Mr. Fleisch- 
mann is vice president and general 
sales manager and has been with the 
company 37 years. 





Vitamin D 





(Continued from page 11) 


agencies may be expected to be less 
patient with exaggerated Vitamin D 
claims and infractions of the regula- 
tions dealing with Vitamin D in 
bread than they would be with the 
more essential parts of the enrich- 
ment program. 

“Vitamin D was included as an 
optional component of enriched bread 
at levels ranging from 150 to 750 
U.S.P. units per pound primarily be- 
cause prior use of Vitamin D in bread 
had established a precedent. How- 
ever, the findings of fact for enriched 
flour and bread state that bread con- 
taining Vitamin D would ‘serve a 
useful purpose to the benefit of per- 
sons who do not consume sufficient 
dairy products.’ 


“It has been noted that a few bak- 
ers are claiming that their bread 
when eaten in quantities of 8 oz. a 
day will furnish as much as 70 to 
9334 % of the minimum daily require- 
ment of Vitamin D. If their products 
actually meet the label guarantee 
they must furnish as much as 560 to 
750 U.S.P. units of Vitamin D per 
pound respectively. To make certain 
that a loaf of bread furnishes a de- 
clared quantity of a nutrient an over- 
age must be used and in the case of 
Vitamin D the overage required in 
order to meet these label guarantees 
may exceed the 750 U.S.P. unit per 
pound maximum established by the 
standards of identity. The chances, 
therefore, are very good that some 
commercial bread contains Vitamin 
D in excess of the maximum per- 
mitted by law and, therefore, is sub- 
ject to action by food regulatory 
agencies. In regard to this Charles 
W. Crawford, Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs, in a letter dated June 18, 
1952, stated ‘that the Food and Drug 
Administration will bring no action 
against. bakers whose products eX- 
ceed the maximum in any enrichment 
factor provided the baker makes no 
claims in excess of the minimum re- 
quired by law’.” 
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Mennel 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 




















Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 











Sapo’ Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’ S MILLING co. 
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Louis W. Haas 


L. W. HAAS, LONG COMPANY 
CHAIRMAN OF BOARD, DIES 


CHICAGO—Louis W. Haas, 70, 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, died 
April 27 at the Alexian Brothers 
Hospital here. 

Mr. Haas began with the Long 
company in 1919, taking a prominent 
part in the development of the Long 
laboratory and products control serv- 
ices. He became president of the firm 
in 1949 and chairman of the board 
two years later. 





Let’s Play Golf... 











May 21—New York Bakers Club, 
Inc., golf day at Baltusrol Golf Club, 
Springfield, N.J.; sec., Frank A. Ly- 
on, Hotel Shelton, New York 17. 


June 11—New York Bakers Club, 
Inc., golf day at Ridgewood (N.J.) 
County Club; sec., Frank A. Lyon, 
Hotel Shelton, New York 17. 


June 16—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament; Elmhurst (IIl.) 
Country Club; sec., Louise K. Buell, 
112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 


July 7—New York Bakers Club, 
Inc., golf day at Wykagyl Country 
Club, New Rochelle, N.Y.; _ sec., 
Frank A. Lyon, Hotel Astor, New 
York 17. 


Aug. 4—New York Bakers Club, 
Inc., golf day at Winged Foot Golf 
Club, Mamaroneck, N.Y.; sec., Frank 
A. Lyon, Hotel Astor, New York 17. 


Aug. 18—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament; Elmhurst (IIl.) 
Country Club; sec., Louise K. Buell, 
112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 


Sept. 18-20 — Philadelphia Bakers 
Club outing, Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Pa. (golf tournament with the 
New York Bakers Club, Inc., for Lee 
Marshall Cup II, Sept. 19). 


Sept. 29—New York Bakers Club, 
Inc., golf day at Bonnie Briar Coun- 
try Club, Larchmont, N.Y.;  sec., 
Frank A. Lyon, Hotel Astor, New 
York 17. 


Oct. 22—New York Bakers Club, 
Inc., golf day at North Hills Coun- 
try Club, Douglaston, L.L.; sec., Frank 
A. Lyon, Hotel Astor, New York 17. 





FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The American Baker 








fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 





One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 





Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


* 
HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


HEIDE FONDANT ICING 






Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N.Y. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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MINNESOTA “EXTRA”—This “extra edition” in honor of the 35th annual 
convention of the Associated Bakers of Minnesota is being scanned here by 
three men who played a prominent role in the proceedings. Left to right, 
they are: Harold L. Kevern, Swift & Co., president of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry; William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, 
president of the Associated Retail Bakers of America, and Carl R. Bergquist, 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., president of the Associated Bakers of Minnesota. 
Mr. Bergquist presided at the sessions and his name was “bannered” in the 
“extra” which, though only a fake, added a lighter note to the many industry 


meetings and demonstrations. 


Speakers Discuss Labor Status 
at Minnesota Bakers’ Convention 


By W. E. LINGREN and 
E. J. HOFFMAN 


American Baker Editorial Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS A prediction of 
labor-management cooperation in the 
next two or three years and the 
urgency of interesting young men in 
the baking industry were outlined at 
the 35th annual convention of the 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota at 
the Radisson Hotel here May 4-5. 
Registration totaled more than 600. 

A comparatively calm and peaceful 
period of labor-management relations 
for the next two to three years was 
predicted by Daniel J. Uhrig, presi- 
dent, Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, 
who was the main speaker at the 
May 4 banquet program at the Hotel 
Radisson Ballroom. 

Mr. Uhrig, who has had consider- 
able experience in labor relations, 
said the unions concerned with the 
baking industry, have recently named 
new leaders who are anxious not to 
have any work stoppages. 

Normal Competition Arrives 

The Purity executive said the in- 
dustry now is in a period of normal 
competition, comparable to 1940. He 
cited four reasons: (1) local rashes 
of premiums; (2) the stales problem; 
(3) the reach for sales, and (4) the 
demand for a better loaf of bread by 
Mrs. Housewife. 

Making his first public speaking ap- 
pearance since his election last month 
as the president of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America was William 
F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, 
who spoke on “I Want My Boy to Be 
a Baker,” at the afternoon session 
May 5. 

Bakers Needed 

Mr. Thie recited six reasons why 
every baker should interest his son or 
any young man in his shop or ac- 
quaintance to learn the baking trade: 

1. Baking is a sound business. It 
is the sixth largest industry in the 
U. S., doing a $5 billion business last 
year, he maintained. 

2. Baking is a real service pro- 


fession. It is a good feeling to have 
served the public well. While baking 
is highly competitive, it is training, 
skill and faith in the future that 
brings success. Opposition makes us 
strong. 

“3. Baking gives self-respect. The 
genius of America is doing things 
with -your hands, the famous mer- 
chandiser, J. C. Penney, once said. It 
is not necessary to go back to the 
“good old days” either. It is said that 
drug stores sell 19 million sleeping 
pills daily. Have these people who 
take them tried working, so that they 
can sleep without pills? 

4. Baking is a profitable business. 
Every man has a right to go into 
business for himself and make a 
profit on his goods and services. 

5. Baking provides fellowship. It 
is stimulating to meet and exchange 
ideas with fellow bakers from across 
the nation. 

6. The baker can take extreme 
pride in his profession. There is joy 
in working with your hands and bak- 
ing foods. 


Promotions Necessary 


Serving as chairman of the after- 
noon session of May 4, was Graham 
McGuire, Lakeland Bakeries, St. 
Cloud. Following a report on the past 
year of activity of the association by 
Carl R. Bergquist, Zinsmaster Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, president of the 
Minnesota Bakers Assn., Mr. Mc- 
Guire voiced a plea to his fellow bak- 
ers for increased promotional ac- 
tivity. 

The St. Cloud baker sighted the 
fear of competition and the “under- 
current of uncertainty” that exists in 
the industry and predicted that 1953 
would be an important year of deci- 
sion for both the baking industry and 
its ailied trades. 

“We are completely overlooking 
the opportunity for increased bread 
consumption while we are stupidly 
obsessed in taking away bread sales 
from our competitors,” he said. 

Mr. McGuire stressed the need for 


action by the baking industry and its 
allied trades in the dissemination of 
correct information on bread and 
bakery products to consumers. He 
praised the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram in its advertising and promo- 
tional work but said “it is inade- 
quate.” 

Paul R. Leach, Jr., midwest man- 
ager of the extension division of E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Chicago, 
addressed the convention on the sub- 
ject, “Science, Industry and Your Fu- 
ture.” Mr. Leach reviewed the rea- 
sons for the economic advances in the 
added states and sighted the ingenu- 
ity in the development of tools, hu- 
man motivation and incentive as the 
keys to America’s leadership in pro- 
ductivity. 


Wholesale-Retail Panel 


A feature of the session was a 
wholesale and retail panel discussion 
of industry problems featuring Wil- 
liam Gosnell, Rochester Bread Com- 
pany, Rochester, as the wholesale 
representative, and Ray Wuollet, 
Wuollet’s Bakery, Minneapolis, rep- 
resenting the retail bakers. Firing 
questions at these experts were 
Joseph Tombers, Purity Bakeries 
Corp., St. Paul; T. J. Mahlke, Mahlke 
Baking Co., Winona; Alois Eibner, 
W. Eibner & Sons, Inc., New Ulm; 
Martin Olson, Bungalow Bakery, St. 
Paul; and Edwin Duren, Tip-Top 
Bakery, St. Paul. 

In answers to questions, Mr. Gos- 
nell urged that wholesale bakers ef- 
fect a strict control of stale returns 
and in avoidance of the problem of 
supplying bread racks at retail out- 
lets. He cited the advantages of 
the use of chemical softeners in 
bread production, both in a bakery’s 
operations and in what he called the 
interests of the consumer. 

Mr. Wuollet urged retail bakers “to 
have pride in their industry, in their 
shop and in their crew.” 


Personnel Problems Outlined 


Closing speaker on the May 4 after- 
noon session was Walter Warrick, 
J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, who 
spoke on “Common Sense Approach 
to Personnel Problems.” Mr. Warrick 
pointed out that the problems of em- 
ployee relationships are _ personal 
problems and he cited many in- 
stances of satisfactory solutions of 
personnel problems, suggesting that 
these examples could be applied to 
other similar situations. 

Mr. Warrick urged that the bakers 
make a “common sense approach” to 
their personnel problems. 

“Put yourselves in the position of 
the employee who has problems to be 
settled,” he suggested. “Realize that 
a certain small percentage of person- 
nel have the ability to understand 
and comprehend problems as well as 
an employer. Recognize that there is 
a dignity attached to all work. Get 
the full facts about a problem from 
all sides, and be as objective as pos- 
sible.” 

“Instead of laying down the law in 
the solution of a personnel problem,” 
he said, “approach the problem with 
a ‘let’s look at this proposition to- 
gether’ attitude.” 

Participating in the May 5 after- 
noon discussions, of which George 
Abel, Ramaley Catering Co., St. Paul, 
was chairman, were Harry Vernon, 
Swift & Co. and Peter Schwarz, 
Standard Brands, Inc. Mr. Vernon 
discussed “Cakes and Icings,” and Mr. 
Schwartz’s topic was “Coffee Cakes 
and Sweet Rolls.” 

Alois Eibner, W. Eibner’s & Son, 
Inc., New Ulm, chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee, announced that 
the Associated Bakers of Minnesota 
convention heartily endorsed and sup- 
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ported the proposal for formation of 
a production men’s club for the Min- 
nesota area. 

Officers of the Associated Bakers 
of Minnesota are not elected during 
the annual convention but are chosen 
by mail ballot in fall. 


Sharp Freeze Panel 

Conducting a panel discussion on 
“Sharp Freezing” on the afternoon of 
May 5 was A. J. Vander Voort, direc- 
tor of the Dunwoody School of Bak- 
ing, Minneapolis, and technical editor 
of The American Baker. 

Members of the panel were Paul 
Stewart, C. Schmidt Co., Cincinnati; 
Franklin E. Kobilka, Sanitary 
Bakery, Little Falls, and William 
Kraft, Hove’s Bake Shops, Inc. 

¥ ¥ 
Convention Sidelights 

Feature of the morning session for 
retail bakers May 5 was a cake deco- 
rating demonstration by Kenneth 
Craven and Lloyd Sorenson, both of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inec., Minneapolis. 
Also appearing at the session were 
George Pillsbury, vice president in 
charge of the bakery division of Pills- 
bury Mills, and G. R. Detlefsen, direc- 
tor of commercial research for Pills- 
bury, who reported on the results of 
surveys showing women’s buying 
habits in regard to cakes. 


¥ ¥ 


The main luncheon feature of the 
convention was held at noon May 5. 
Sponsored by the Allied Trades, the 
baker-allied luncheon was under the 
chairmanship of Harold Kevern, Swift 
& Co., St. Paul, president of the Min- 
nesota Allied Trades of the baking 
industry. H. C. Kayser, H. C. Kayser 
Co., Minneapolis, served as program 
chairman. Featured speakers on the 
luncheon program were Ike Arm- 
strong, director of athletics at the 
University of Minnesota, and three 
members of the University’s coaching 
staff. 

¥ ¥ 


Separate luncheons were held May 
4 for the bakers and the Allied 
Trades representatives in attendance. 


¥ ¥ 


The annual convention banquet was 
held the evening of May 4 and the 
usual ‘“‘Hoo-pee-par-tee”’ was the fea- 
ture of the final evening of the con- 
vention May 5. The floor show, an or- 
chestra for dancing were sponsored 
by the Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, which also spon- 
sored the cocktail lounge during both 
days of the convention. 


¥ ¥ 


Special features for ladies at- 
tending the convention were two 
luncheons, one at Charlie’s Cafe and 
one at the Radisson Hotel. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS LOOK 
TOWARD MAY 17-18 MEETING 


PITTSBURGH — Irving Bennett, 
Bennett Paper Co., Pittsburgh, will 
be one of the featured speakers at 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors to 
be held at the William Penn Hotel 
here May 17-18. Mr. Bennett will 
speak at a 4 p.m. session on May 17 
and a film, “Pittsburgh Rebuilds for 
the Future,” will be shown in connec- 
tion with his talk, it was announced 
by Victor M. Wintermantel, president 
of NAFD. 

Mr. Bennett, whose topic will be 
sales, represents the Civic Salesmen’s 
Club of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Pittsburgh Flour Club will be 
host at the convention. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA ELECTS—Newly-elected officers of the South Dakota 
Bakers Assn. are shown above during the recent annual convention of the 
group at Sioux Falls. Left to right, they are: Herbert Rabe, Edgemont (S.D.) 
Bakery, vice president; Joe Sokoll, Oven Gold Bakery, Watertown, S.D., 
president, and Lex Quarnberg, Watertown (S.D.) Milling Co., secretary- 
treasurer. 


Joe Sokoll Heads 
South Dakota 
Bakers Association 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D.— Joe Sokoll, 
Oven Gold Bakery, Watertown, was 
elected president of the South Dakota 
Bakers Assn. at the 1953 convention 
of the group held at the Cataract Ho- 
tel here April 21. He succeeds Wil- 
liam Schmidt, formerly of Schmidt 
Bros. Bakery, Canton, who recently 
moved to California. 

Named vice president was Herbert 
Rabe, Edgemont (S.D.) Bakery. Lex 
Quarnberg, Watertown (S.D.) Mill- 
ing Co., was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

More than 100 persons registered 
for the one-day meeting that featured 
demonstrations by servicemen repre- 
senting three allied trades firms. 

Chairman of the morning session 
was Melvin Istus, Istus Bros. Bakery, 
Madison, S.D. The production and 
merchandising of sweet goods prod- 
ucts and cookies was the subject of 
a demonstration by F. A. Schafer, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Kansas City. 

Darcy H. Cook, Cook’s Bakery, 
Redfield, served as chairman of the 
afternoon session held at the plant 
of Sunshine Food Markets. A Danish 
pastry demonstration was presented 
by Paul Pfrommer, Durkee Famous 
Foods, Chicago, followed by a pie 
demonstration by William Wirt, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Cincinnati. A question- 
and-answer period closed the session 
with the servicemen discussing fur- 
ther the production techniques used 
with these products. 

A. Bert Johnson, Johnson’s Bakery, 
Yankton, was toastmaster for the 
noon luncheon in the Cataract Ball- 
toom. Featured speaker was O. J. 
McClure, salesmanship counsellor, 
Chicago. 

Mr. McClure stressed the impor- 
tance of the fundamentals in selling 
—“courage, vision and generalship.” 

“You don’t make money on mer- 
chandise,” he told the bakers and 
allied men present. “You make money 
on people.” 

Good salesmanship, he said, is just 
g00d' common sense, and courtesy is 


the “priceless jewel” of salesmanship. 

“We could all increase our business 

y improving our courtesy,” he point- 
ed out. 

A cocktail hour sponsored by the 
allied trades preceded the annual 
banquet at which Mr. Sokoll served 
as toastmaster. Featured speaker at 
the banquet was R. E. Morenus, Sioux 
Falls, author of the book “Crazy 
White Man,” who entertained his 
audience with a report of his experi- 
ences during six years of life on an 
island in the Canadian wilderness. 

A feature of the banquet menu was 
an unlimited supply of raisin bread 
baked and presented by William 
Doty, California Raisin Advisory 
Board, Fresno, Cal. 

Directors elected by the associa- 
tion for the coming year are: Folmer 
Christensen, Jacobson Bakery, Ver- 
million; Melvin Istus, Istus Bros. Bak- 
ery, Madison; A. Bert Johnson, John- 
son’s Bakery, Yankton; Maurice 
Haugen, Homecraft Bakery, Rapid 
City; Bernard Marcus, Jo Ann Bak- 
ery, Sioux Falls, and Verlyn Bolsin- 
ger, Bolsinger Bakery, Watertown. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 
. ARRANGES FISHING TREK 


CHICAGO — The second annual 
Fishing Trek to Canada, sponsored 
by the Bakers Club of Chicago, will 
get under way May 21. Those plan- 
ning to go will meet in Chicago on 
that day, arrive in Duluth, Minn., for 
dinner, and depart the next morning 
for Sioux Narrows, Ontario, Canada, 
where three days of fishing will be 
spent at the Red Indian Lodge. 


Members of the Bakers Club who 
wish to go should contact Larry 
Nees, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Chi- 
cago, who is chairman and in charge 
of arrangements. 

A $90 deposit is required to take 
the trip, and this covers expenses 
for one fisherman at camp, including 
dinner on arrival May 22, and three 
full days of fishing, food and lodging. 
This also pays for one 25 h.p. motor 
boat, in which two fishermen will 
ride, and a guide, as well as the cost 
of shipping fish, gasoline, bait and 
other incidentals while in camp. Ad- 
ditional expenses will be a fishing 
license and transportation charges 
and incidentals to and from camp. 
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Baking Publications: 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade 

by entering cake exhibitions will benefit by this work 

which tells how to produce the baked goods judges are 

looking for. $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very 

highest quality are included in this 328-page book. For- 

mulas for 82 different pies are included, with several 

variations of some. $5.00 


EXECUTIVE THINKING AND ACTION By Fred DeArmond 
Executives cf different qualities of mind and pro- 

cedure are required for business, voluntary association, 
government and military. The book takes up the subject 

under these divisions. The problems are bounded on four 

sides, then narrowed down to a point that is soluble. 

250 pages of good material for executives. $6.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred DeArmond 
A new publication written especially for the route 
salesman and managers interested in this method of 
distribution. $3.50 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR By E. J. Sperry 
A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, 
managers and owners. Sections on interviewing pros- 
pective salesmen, record keeping, advertising. 
Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his 

creative designing and master a classic technique, this 

135-page illustrated volume contains chapters on letter- 

ing and design. $4.50 


SWISS BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY By Walter Bachman 
The English translation of a Swiss book of formulas 

for making all kinds of “Continental” cakes and pas- 

tries. Covers every stage from raw materials to the 

finished article. $9.00 


THE COMPLETE PATISSIER By E. J. Kollist 
Another volume dealing with European pastry deli- 

cacies, this work contains almost 1,500 formulas, with 

sections on yeast cakes, meringues, and pastries in addi- 

tion to confectionery. $10.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of 
Baking, formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute. A splendid guide to practical bakers. 
$3.75 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD By Storck & Teague 
Published in August, 1952. A University of Minne- 

sota Press book, written after years of careful research 

by two men in close connection with the flour milling 

industry. The early chapters are historical in character, 

dealing with the rise of man and the relationship of his 

diet, food-eating and growing habits. $7.50 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, pre- 

pared by an expert in his field, now in its third printing. 

An invaluable aid in solving production problems almost 

as rapidly as they occur. $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—CAKES AND PASTRIES 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy 
source of up-to-date and practical formulas on the pro- 
duction of cakes and pastries with which the baker can 
increase sales and improve his product’s quality $1.00 


Reader Service Depattment 
The American Baker 


ORDER FROM its South Sith Steet 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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GOLD CUP WINNERS—Winners of the gold cups in the nine classifications 


of competition in bakery products at the luncheon on the program of the 
Bakers Forum staged at Pasadena, Cal., are (left to right) D. Sayre, who 
accepted the award for the Snowflake Bakery, San Diego; Chris Weiss, Weiss 
Bakery, Bellflower; George Izumi, Grace’s Pastry Shop; Al Borel, Sugar ’n’ 
Spice; Harry Babbitt, TV entertainer who m.c.’d the luncheon; Norman San- 
born, Shopping Bag Markets; George Marlowe, Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakeries, Inc.; Harry Becker, Manhattan Bakery, Manhattan Beach; Earl 
Vorpagel, who accepted the award for the Gold Cup Bakery, Sherman Oaks; 
and Hi Kattan, Del Haven Bakery, Beverly Hills. 





Bakeries Vital in Emergency, 
California Bakers Forum Hears 


PASADENA, CAL.—Bakers were 
both shocked and surprised to learn 
from Roy M. Hagen, speaker at the 
gold cup luncheon of the fifth annual 
Bakers Forum at the Huntington Ho- 
tel, that they would be called upon 
to play a key role in the nation’s 
civil defense. Mr. Hagen, president of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, is also chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Civil Defense Commission. 

With the continuous series of ato- 
mic experimental blasts being deton- 
ated at the nearby proving grounds 
in Nevada, and these blasts frequent- 
ly of such dimension that they are 
visible and felt in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, the possibility of civil 
disaster assumes realistic proportions. 

The two reasons why bakers will 
be quickly integrated into any de- 
fense program in the event that au- 
thorities judge a disaster as immi- 
nent were given by Mr. Hagen as 

(1) It has been proven that people 
can live for days on water and bread. 
Civil defense plans call for imme- 
diate impounding of all food stocks 
in a disaster area, with the exceptions 
of bread and milk. Bread also in- 
cludes all bakery products; 

(2) Of all of the nation’s food 
bread and bakery products are the 
only edibles produced fresh daily. All 
foods at the time of an atomic disas- 
ter would be radioactive and con- 
taminated. Only the baker is in a po- 
sition to immediately place fresh food 
on the market. 

Further, the bakers are one of 
the greatest assets of the civil de- 
fense setup because they are proprie- 
tors of production plants so widely 
scattered, he said. Regardless of the 
area struck, there would still be 
many bakeries unscathed. Still fur- 
ther, the bakery industry offers the 
potential of great expansion in pro- 
duction for a possible emergency, 
Mr. Hagen pointed out. 

Bakers will be placed in key civil 
defense positions if such a danger 
becomes imminent, Mr. Hagen de- 
clared. In the meantime, he urged all 
bakers to take part in civil defense 
programs and activities. 


Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries, 
Inc. He said that it was too early 
to come to definite decisions about 
the self-service technique which Van 
de Kamp’s has in operation in sever- 
al supermarkets. The lower selling 
cost has thus far been more than off- 
set by the higher costs of packaging 
and marking bakery goods. 
Courteous, attractive, trained sales 
girls still must be evaluated as a bak- 
ery’s foremost asset, he declared. 
They can build sales volume by mak- 
ing suggestions of substitutes when 
a desired item is sold out, in taking 
goods from the display cases and 
showing them to the prospective pur- 
chaser, and in reassuring the custo- 
mer of quality and wholesomeness. 
Good sales girls can make a store 
magnetic through knowing their cus- 
tomers and they can make shopping 
in the bakery a gratifying pleasure. 
Speaking with remarkable frank- 
ness, Mr. Everitt told the most inti- 
mate secrets of selling that Van de 
Kamp’s had learned from their vast 
experience. He urged bakers to make 
their best sellers into specials, and 
to make them specials by marking 
them down from 15 to 20%—and 





then advertising their specials to 
bring customers in, and then promi- 
nently displaying those specials in 
their store. 


Weekend Promotion 

The “big three” special for the 
week-end was the promotion pointed 
up in the address of Albert Pleus, 
general manager of sales promotion 
and advertising for the Fleischmann 
Division of Standard Brands, Inc. 
This is the special—offering a com- 
bination for Sunday’s three meals to 
Saturday bakery shoppers. In sugges- 
tive selling Mr. Pleus urged that bak- 
ers to keep a meal or two ahead of the 
shopping housewife; and to make his 
suggestions in the spirit of helpful- 
ness. 

The 557 registrants for the Forum 
included bakers from Mexico, the Pa- 
cific Northwest states, and a group 
from Chicago. They were welcomed 
by James Dougherty, Sugar Products 
Co., president of the Allied Trades of 
the Bakery Industry of Southérn Cali- 
fornia. Chairman of the opening ses- 
sion on “Frozen Bakery Foods” was 
Richard E. Bear, M. E. Bear & Co. 
Up-to-the-minute review of the equip- 
ment and trends and processes in the 
freezing technique were covered by 
speakers George Chussler, retail edi- 
tor of Bakers Weekly; George T. Car- 
lin, manager, Bakery Service Labora- 
tory, Swift & Co., and L. J. Urban, 
general manager, Los Angeles Cold 
Storage Co. 

Chairman I. J. Brodell, General 
Mills, Inc., presided over the session 
of “bakery production.” Discussions 
of the latest production methods were 
presented by H. E. Hale, manager, 
bakery service, General Mills, Inc., 
San Francisco; H. D. Mackintosh, 
Joseph M. Lind, bakery service tech- 
nician, Standard Brands, Inc., and 
Robert Nicolait, manager of research 
and development, Helms Bakeries, 
Inc., Los Angeles. 

“Bakery Management” was the 
panel topic in the session presided 
over by L. R. Richards, Peerless Yeast 
Co. Speakers included Edward L. 
Creety, manager, California Division. 
Brolite Co.; Robert F. Callender, ex- 
ecutive director, the Baking Indus- 
try Council, and Raymond C. Zell, 
assistant manager of purchases, 
Union Oil Co. 

Art Pion, Swift & Co., was the 
chairman of the closing session on 
bakery merchandising and retailing. 

Thirty-five certificates of merit for 
“superior quality and craftsmanship” 
were awarded by the judges of the 
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533 baked food entries in the nine 
contest classifications. Gold cups were 
given in each division as follows: 

White Bread (retail) — Shopping 
Bag Market Bakery No. 7, Altadena; 
white bread (wholesale)—Snowflake 
Bakery, San Diego; decorated cakes 
—Gold Sup Bakery, Sherman Oaks; 
novelty cakes—Del Haven Bakery;— 
Beverly Hills; layer cakes—Sugar ’n’ 
Spice, Los Angeles; coffee cakes— 
Chris Weiss, Weiss Bakery, Bellflow- 
er; pies—Van de Kamps, Los Angeles; 
doughnuts — George Izumi, Grace’s 
Bakery, Los Angeles; cookies—Man- 
hattan Bakery, Manhattan Beach. 

The panel of judges included Mrs. 
Lois Cline, Frigidaire Sales Corp.; 
Mrs. Margaret Sturr, formerly with 
the Philadelphia Inquirer; Mrs. Faye 
Newsome, Department of Water & 
Power; Miss Helen Bickford, South- 
ern California Gas Co.; Miss Beverly 
Ladd, Edison Co.; Miss Mary Jane 
Isenberg, International Harvester 
Co.; Mrs. Pauline Eliker, Southern 
California Edison Co.; Mrs. Norma 
Sutter, formerly with the Department 
of Water & Power, and Miss Kath- 
erine L. Rathbone, Southern Counties 
Gas Co. 
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Nebraska Regional 
Draws Capacity 


Attendance 


COLUMBUS, NEB. — Modern 
make-up and merchandising methods 
were the main topics of a workshop 
meeting of the Nebraska Bakers 
Assn. at Columbus, Neb., April 26. 
Held in Gloor’s Sunshine Bakery, two 
representatives of the allied trades 
presented facts about bakery sales 
and demonstrated cake and roll pro- 
duction to 120 persons in attendance. 

Declining wheat flour consumption 
was deplored by Richard L. Brown, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Atchison, Kan- 
sas. Mr. Brown listed several facts 
related to the trend in flour consump- 
tion and stressed four important 
points in merchandising which should 
help to increase sales. Nutritive value 
of bread and bread products, tasti- 
ness and eatability of bake goods, 
convenience of service whether it is 
in a retail bakeshop, grocery super- 
market or house-to-house and finally 
the sound economy of plenty of bread 
products in relation to the food 
budget are factors which should be 
emphasized. 

Mr. Brown pointed out that the 
loss in volume of family flour sold 
to the homemaker has been nearly 
two times the gain in package mix 
sales over the past 10 years. Amer- 
ica’s food habits are changing to 
more protein diets and more expen- 
sive foods, he said, and the baking 
industry must keep up with this 
trend. The commercial baking busi- 
ness has increased only 4% over the 
past 40 years compared with a 4,630% 
gain in ice cream sales in 40 years, 
60% gain by the candy industry in 
20 years, 300% gain by cheese in 
40 years and 400% gain by citrus 
products in 30 years. 

Charles Riley, Brolite Ca., Chicago, 
displayed a wide assortment of cof- 
fee cakes and sweet rolls. He ex- 
plained the make-up of each cake 
and showed the variety of products 
which can be made from 12 differ- 
ent types of toppings and a similar 
number of fillings. Quality and eye- 
appeal are the main guides to good 
make-up, he said. 











CALIFORNIA OFFICERS—Officers of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry of Southern California, who planned and staged the Bakers Forum, 
are (left to right): Philip Seitz, secretary-treasurer; Ernie Hoelzle, Standard 
Brands, Inc., second vice president; Albert Evans, M. E. Bear Co., first vice 
president, and James Dougherty, Sugar Products Co., president. The forum 
was staged at Pasadena’s Huntington Hotel. 


Self Service Selling 


An exhaustive review of the funda- 
mentals of bakery selling was pre- 
sented by Charles E. Everitt, sales 
manager for the 175 Los Angeles 
and 45 Seattle stores of Van de 


Presiding at the meeting was Ed 
Wendelin, Wendelin’s Bakery, Lin- 
coln, president of the group, and 
secretary is Albert T. Swanson, 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Omaha. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio. 

May 26-27 — Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Bakers’ Convention, sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn. and Arkan- 
sas Bakers Assn.; Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Okmulgee, Okla.; Oklahoma 
Sec., Ralph O’Neal, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, and Arkansas 
Sec., Arthur K. Spatz, Spatz’s Bak- 
ery, Little Rock. 

May 31-June 2—New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Statler Hotel, Buffalo; sec., 
Peter Braida, Produce Exchange, 2 
Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 

June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-15 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. mid-year convention, Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, Pa.; 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
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HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
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BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


write NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 


sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

June 138-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. 
Louise Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, 
Charlotte 3, N.C. 

oune 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 


July 26-28—The West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association; Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Sec., 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil fall meeting, Natural Bridge Ho- 
tel, Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. 
of Va., Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. Gick- 
er, Room 912, 260 California St., San 
Francisco 11, Cal. 

Oct. 24-28—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Cb’ 
cago 6, Til. 

Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass, 

1954 

March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
FIRST OUTING DRAWS 100 


NEW YORK — The Bakers Club, 
Inc., opened its outdoor season April 
28 at the Garden City Country Club 
with nearly 100 members and guests 
attending. About 65 took advantage 
of the good weather to play golf and 
in Class A, Frank Forbes, Frank 
Forbes Co., won first prize with Fred 
Altergott, Petersen Oven Co., and Eu- 
gene McCauliff, Glyco Products Co., 
tied for second. 

In Class B, Ben Rous, Federal Car- 
ton Paper Corp., and Harry Rosen- 
blatt, Standard Brands, Inc., were 
first and second prize winners. Jer- 
ome F. McCarthy, Doughnut Corpor- 
ation of America, and Harry W. 
Green, Standard Brands, Inc., were 
winners in Class C. T. F. Smith, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., was kickers’ prize 
winner. 

During the business meeting pre- 
sided over by Fred W. Pfizenmayer, 
Continental Baking Co., club presi- 
dent, Norton P. Birdsall, Cochran Foil 
Products Co., and Louis E. Dennis, 
Marathon Corp., were elected mem- 
bers. 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 





















LA GRANGE 
FLOU RS 





La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the three 
quarters of a century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 
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LA GRANGE FLOURS 











LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 
SALESMANAGER — FLOUR MILLING 
company with established bakery flour 
trade has opening for aggressive and ex- 


perienced salesmanager. Must be capable 
of handling salesmen and personal so- 
licitation of large buyers. Write giving 
complete personal data, experience and 
present earnings. Your reply will be con- 
sidered confidential Address 733, The 
American Baker, Minneapolis 2, Minn 








MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv nae 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$= TT | REE rec mcd 
MODERN BAKERY—GROWING SUMMER 
teason for selling—lI 
J, Land O'Lakes 








business 
to retire Box U, 
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want 
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SHOP—SALES ABOUT 
week in counter modernly 
equipped; downtown area; city 20,000; 
rent $100; good parking; well established; 
priced right. Apple Co Brokers, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


BAKERY-PASTRY 


$500 sales; 





CELLOPHANE BAGS 

Plain or printed. Stock design with name 
imprinted. Also Polythene, Pliofilm and 
Combination Bags. Samples and prices 
on request. We specialize in bakers’ 
needs, Excelsior Trans, Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx 66, N. Y. 
Olinville 4-5909. 


UNDERSTANDING NEEDED, 
NEBRASKA GROUP HEARS 


OMAHA—tThe importance of mu- 
tual understanding and cooperation 
between management and employees 
was pointed out to the Nebraska 
Bakery Production Club by its guest 
speaker, Harold McDonald, general 
superintendent of the P. F. Petersen 
Baking Co., and former president of 
the club. Mr. McDonald's talk, titled 
“The Past, the Present and the Fu- 
ture,”’ was given at the annual spring 
meeting of the club here. 

Mr. McDonald expressed the belief 
that in some instances too much 
thought has been given to the prac- 
tical aspects of the functions to be 
performed in bakery production, and 
not enough attention paid to mutual 
understanding and cooperation be- 
tween management and the employee. 
He defined an organization as any 
human association working together 
for a common purpose. In regard to 
baking practice he advised adher- 
ence to simple formulas as the sur- 
est means of maintaining uniformity 
of product. 

Harold Freeman, president of the 
club, presided at the meeting. E. J. 
Ross2, secretary-treasurer, announced 
that a business meeting is planned 
soon 


——BREAC 


FLOUR, BREAD ENRICHMENT 
TURNED DOWN IN MICHIGAN 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—A bill to 
require enrichment of all white 
bread, rolls and flour was rejected in 
committee by the Michigan legisla- 
ture. 
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Merck Realigns 
Top Executives 
After Merger 


RAHWAY, N.J. — The election of 
executives to key posts in Merck & 
Co., Inec., has been announced by 
James J. Kerrigan, president, follow- 
ing the merger of Sharp & Dohme, 
Inc., with the Merck concern. The 
merger became effective April 30, 
when stockholders of both compan- 
ies voted their approval. 

John T. Connor has been elected to 
the new position of administrative 
vice president; Raymond E. Snyder, 
vice president for financial affairs, 
and Stuart T. Henshall, controller. A 
new International Division of Merck 
& Co., Inc., has also been established, 
with James H. Sharp as its president 
and Carl M. Anderson as vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Connor has been vice president 
and counsel of Merck with executive 
responsibility for the company’s le- 
gal, corporate, public relations, and 
patent activities. As administrative 
vice president he will continue to 
have charge of these functions. 

Mr. Snyder has been controller of 
Merck since 1947. He joined the com- 
pany in 1941, after experience in util- 
ity and investment fields. 
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MINNESOTA PRODUCTION 
CLUB PLANS PROGRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS —R. E. Gaylord, 
General Mills, Inc., was named chair- 
man of an eight-man committee from 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry which is to propose 
by-laws and a constitution for a pro- 
duction men’s club in the Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul area June 16. 

A proposed set of by-laws and a 
constitution were accepted at the 
April 24 meeting of the allied group 
at Charlie’s Cafe, Minneapolis, and 
are to be offered to a representative 
group of production personnel in the 
area at a special meeting to be called 
June 16. Final approval, adoption of 
a name and meeting dates are to be 
left to the production group for a 
decision. 

Announcement was made of the 
annual allied fishing party to be held 
June 12-14 at Blue Goose Lodge, 
Minn. 

Winner of the door prize, a sport 
shirt, was R. M. Bates, Rapinwax 
Paper Co., secretary-treasurer of the 
group. 
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TWO CANADIAN BAKERIES 
CONTINUE EXPANSION 


TORONTO — The Canadian bread 
and biscuit producing firms of Chris- 
tie Bread Co., Ltd., and Christie, 
Brown & Co., Ltd., which celebrate 
their 100th anniversaries this year, 
have spent more than $15 million on 
plant expansion since 1948. Stanley 
H. Young, president, speaking to the 
stockholders at the annual meeting 
said that further expansion was be- 
ing programmed which would mean a 
substantial rise in the amount being 
spent by the companies on improve- 
ments. 

As a first step construction will 
begin shortly on a $2 million addition 
to the Christie, Brown biscuit bak- 
ery at Winnipeg. This, when ready 
for use in the middle of 1954, will 
double the plant’s capacity. 

In Toronto, full production has 
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SWEET GOODS PANEL—Participants in a panel discussion of sweet goods, 
cake and icings at the recent Pacific Northwest Bakers Conference were the 
following, from left to right: Fred Ketch, Igleheart Bros. division, Pendleton, 
Ore.; Ben Bernhard, Helen Bernhard Bakery, Portland; Walter L. Frey, 
Proctor & Gamble Co., San Francisco; Frank Market, Consumers Yeast Co.; 
Bert Minton, American Molasses Co., and Bruce Vandergriff, Marckx Bakery, 
Gresham, Ore. 





now been concentrated at the two 
bakeries constructed to the west of 
the city. The first of the two plants 
was completed in 1950 and together 
represent an investment of $14 mil- 
lion, Mr. Young stated. 

Future plans are based on the esti- 
mate that Canada’s population will 
reach 25 million in the next 25 years, 
the stockholders were told. Mr. 
Young also announced that new sales 
and distribution branches had been 
opened at St. John, N.B., London and 
Calgary while the Halifax branch 
had been expanded. 
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W. A. LOHMAN, JR., NAMED 
GMI FLOUR SALES MANAGER 


MINNEAPOLIS—Charles H. Bell, 
president of General Mills, Inc., this 
week announced the appointment of 
William A. Lohman, Jr., as sales 
manager for the company’s flour divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Lohman will move to Minne- 
apolis from New York City, where he 
was eastern district sales manager 
for bakery flour. He has been with 
General Mills for more than 34 years. 

He will report to Don A. Stevens, 
recently named general manager of 
the flour division of General Mills. A 
vice president and director of grain 
operations since 1949, Mr. Stevens 
was elected to the company’s board 
of directors in September of last year. 








BUFFALO RETAIL BAKERS 
OPPOSE PROPOSED BILLS 


BUFFALO — A demonstration of 
whip topping and its application fea- 
tured the recent meeting of the Buf- 
falo Retail Bakers Assn. in MacDoel’s 
Restaurant. The demonstration was 
sponsored by the Rich Products 
Corp., Buffalo. 

During the business meeting, the 
president, Charles Schutz warned 
bakers about two possible threats to 
the industry in New York State, 
posed by a suggested increase in the 
state minimum wage to $1 for retail 
stores, and a proposed ingredient la- 
beling act, requiring labels showing 
the percentage of each ingredient in 
a food product. 
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STANDARD BRANDS, INC., 
ANNOUNCES PROMOTIONS 


NEW YORK — Standard Brands, 
Inc., has announced the transfer of 
H. L. (Lloyd) Davis, from Dallas, 
where he served as area manager in 
the Fleischmann Division’s Dallas dis- 
trict, to Boston, where he will as- 
sume the duties of Boston district 
manager, Fleischmann Division. H. J. 
Schinkel, former district manager, 
will continue his affiliation with the 
Boston district. 

R. B. (Bedford) Huggins, Houston 
assistant manager, will succeed Mr. 
Davis as manager of the Dallas area. 














FROZEN BAKERY GOODS—Four members of a frozen bakery goods panel 
on the program at the Pacific Northwest Bakers Conference inspect an 
cake held by the panel moderator, Jack King, Wadhams & Co., Portland. 
Others in the picture, left to right, are Bob Thomton, Oswego Bakery, Osweg® 
Ore.; Herman Schoen, Perfection Bakery, Hillsboro, Ore., and F. Carroll 
Smith, Smith Bakery, Longview, Wash. 
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Bread Belongs 
in Reducing Diet. 
Nutritionist Says 


CHICAGO — Every reducing diet, 
even those going down to 600 cal- 
ories a day, should include bread, it 
was pointed out by Dr. Norman Jol- 
liffe, director of the bureau of nu- 
trition, department of health, New 
York City, speaking at the intra-in- 
dustry conference on consumer re- 
lations at the American Institute of 
Baking. 

Dr. Jolliffe, a nutrition authority, 
expressed his views about the rela- 
tion of bread to obesity to his audi- 
ence. U.S. males between 40 and 65 
years of age have a much higher 
death rate than those of any other 
civilized countries, and almost twice 
the death rate of the average Itali- 
an male, he said. A chief reason for 
this excess mortality, he explained, 
is excess weight. U.S. males have 
the highest incidence of obesity 
among all countries of the world, Dr. 
Jolliffe said. 

Bread is a low calorie food and 
this fact must be brought to the 
attention of the public, he explained, 
and indicated it is not a chief con- 
tributor to the obesity problem. He 
said an ordinary full ounce slice of 
bread is 75 calories, whereas an 
ounce of 100 proof Bourbon whisky 
contains 100 calories. An ordinary 
cocktail, he explained, will have up 
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to 150 calories. A level spoonful of 
butter is 50 calories, he added. 
Sugar and cooking fats, Dr. Jol- 
liffe said, constitute 1,100 calories a 
day in the average American diet 
and called them the “chief competi- 
tors of grain products in this 
country.” 
Concerning the enrichment of ce- 
real products with B, he said: 
“The addition of B, to cereal prod- 
ucts and even bread is something that 
will be discussed in this country in 
the next two or three years and 
you may be putting it into some of 
your products in four or five years.” 
He also urged development of 
methods of introducing lysine to 
bread to increase the availability of 
the protein for growth from 70 to 
100%, which he called a “consid- 
erable increase in the _ biological 
value of that protein.” 
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HATHAWAY BAKERIES’ 
NET EARNINGS DOWN 


BRIGHTON, MASS.—Net income 
of Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Bright- 
on, Mass., for 1952 was $456,204, 
equivalent to $1.42 a common share, 
it was announced in the company’s 
annual report. In the previous year, 
net income was $424,947, equivalent 
to $1.32 a common share. 

Net sales for 1952 were $27,624,046, 
compared with $27,876,750 in 1951. 
Officials attributed the decrease to 
“the elimination of approximately 
$800,000 unprofitable route business 
in the Nashua, Worcester and Pat- 
erson areas.’’ Manufacturing opera- 
tions were also discontinued at the 
Cohoes plant during the year. 
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NINE PACKAGING AWARDS 
TO BE GIVEN BY COUNCIL 


NEW YORK—The Package De- 
signers Council has announced it will 
give eight package design awards and 
the Irwin D. Wolf award to stimu- 
late creative management thinking 
about packaging as a merchandising 
tool. The Wolf award will go to the 
package or package family judged 
the best of 1953. 

Information about the awards may 
be secured from Egmont Arens, 
chairman of the awards committee, 
the Package Designers Council, 118 
E. 40th St., New York 16. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALES DOWN SLIGHTLY 

NEW YORK—Federal Bake Shops, 
Inc., has reported a net income for 
1952 of $337 812, equal to 79¢ a com- 
mon share, compared with $347,822, 
or 81¢ a share, in 1951. Sales were 
$8,182,076, compared with $8,225,019 
in the previous year. 




















“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








*“\WINGOLD” 
Cfor More Than 5O Years {| “Winona” 
‘ “STRONGFELLOW” 
-Millers of i ae “Boxer” 


WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

RyYeE Fours 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 





WINONA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


ne Co. 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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THORO-BREAD 
We peed flout 


HE big corporations that run giant groups of mills 

doubtless are pretty efficient, but out here in the 
wheat country we think we have something to offer the 
flour buyer, too. If clean, country-run wheat of good 
baking quality, a fine, modern little mill skillfully manned 
with laboratory control and the devotion to the highest 
ideals of quality ard service —if those things can pro- 
duce good flour, then you won’t find a better brand than 
THORO-BREAD. 





ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 


Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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DRINKWATER 
FLouR 
BA AKERS 
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MORTEN MILLING COMPANY | 
Po DALLAS; TEXAS , | 
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HELPS YOUR SALESMEN 
MAKE THEIR CALLS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- 
lished monthly, blankets the top 
20% of the baking industry which 
buys 80% of the equipment, ingredi- 
ents and supplies. Its circulation 
provides monthly personal sales 
calls in the 3% billion dollar baking 
industry, and furnishes contact with 
the people who directly or indirectly 
control the buying. 


With its selective paid circulation 
THE AMERICAN BAKER con- 
centrates on the large retail bakers 
_ termi ae covering 80% of 
the baking industry buying power. ‘ 
ie cucdaiencuaneiicad aati: These Features Insure Reader Interest: 
columns and informative articles 


which arouse interest in your prod- Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 
uct or service. lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 
nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News — 
Continued preference for THE The American Baker maintains its own Washington 
AMERICAN BAKER is evi Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 
denced by a high renewal sub- 4 : d att allies tid wn 
scription rate. These features pro- Teste ormulas—iIts technical editor brings expe 
vide advertisers consistently strong advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight — month- 
a and — ge 2 bref er- ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 
ence jor your product. eres a ah sailed ‘cl 
ready-made audience of buying Successful Selling ant other merchandising articles 
power receptive to your advertising promote profitable selling methods. Tell the Baker 
message. YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
The Businesspaper Family Serving The American Baker 


the Related Fields of 


Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 
THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢  FEEDSTUFFS 118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


THe AMERICAN BAKER « MILLING Propuction NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY TORONTO 
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Consumer's confidence in your bread depends 
upon day-after-day quality. 

PERFORMANCE FLOURS, control-milled from 
choicest bread wheats, assure that dependable 
uniformity—throughout the year. 

You're sure of top quality results and eco- 


nomical production with uniform, trouble-free 


PERFORMANCE FLOURS. 





Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Baking Business 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 
Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
5,000,000 Bu. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


“The Flour of the Nation” 
Sar a— 





‘Tee AMERICAN FLOURS trademarks have 
long represented the best that milling skill can produce from © 
top notch wheat. Like America’s superior planes, famous the 
world over, AMERICAN FLOURS have a background of 
devoted skill and attention to every quality detail in production. 
That’s why it pays ttc BUY AMERICAN! 


O 
Qritan Flours. Inc. 


G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


May, 1953 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Paying more for extra quality is not an extravagance; 
it is sound, common sense. It means economy of 
operation and customer satisfaction, both making 
for bigger profits in the long run. So when you pay 
a little more for the extra baking values in POLAR 
BEAR flour, you will get an acceleration of bus- 
iness that always comes from excellence in quality. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


ooo mame: 


The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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CONSOLIDATED BAKERIES 
SHOWS PROFIT INCREASE 


TORONTO—Sales made by Con- 
solidated Bakeries of Canada, Ltd., 
reached an all time high in the finan- 
cial year ended Dec. 27, 1952, while 
the net profit was almost twice that 
recorded in the previous year, accord- 
ing to the annual report presented 
by George A. Morris, chairman, and 
J. C. Singleton, president. 

The company controls a number of 
bakeries in Ontario and Quebec. 

The net profit rose from $232,620 
in 1951 to the present figure of $451,- 
649, while the net operating profit 
increased from $363,635 to $451,567. 
The report points out that income 
tax decreased and that the net profit 
was increased by $189,187 as a result 
of deducting previous operating 
losses. Additionally, in previous years, 
the income tax department had al- 
lowed credit for depreciation at less 
than the amounts actually charged 
by the company and this year the 
company was permitted to reclaim a 
portion of this amount. - 
~ Working capital, returned at $1,- 
492,746 bettered the figure shown at 
the end of 1951 by $79,145. Capital 
expenditures totaled $804,000 the re- 
port reveals. 

Commenting on the results 
achieved, the report points out that 
the net profit for each unit sales rose 
to .36¢ from .07¢, the increase in the 
final margin of profit being due to a 
saving in delivery costs, plus a frac- 
tional increase in sales value. 
~ Pointing out that the baking indus- 
try was one of keen competition and 
narrow margin of profit, Mr. Morris 
and Mr. Singleton stated that a profit 
margin of one third of a cent for each 
unit of sales was inadequate to the 
volume of business done and risks 
involved. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTON’S SALES IN U.S. 
AHEAD OF PREVIOUS YEAR 


TORONTO—Speaking at the an- 
nual general meeting of George Wes- 
ton, Ltd., in Toronto, W. Garfield 
Weston, chairman, stated that sales 
and profits of the company in the 
huge U.S. market were continuing to 
improve and were already ahead of 
last year. 

Mr. Weston added that the com- 
pany was in a very strong position 
because its operations were so ex- 
tensive and widespread that a decline 
in any particular area would not ma- 
terially affect the over-all picture. 

R. A. Robertson, president, said 
that the Toronto area was being 
studied to find a location for the 
proposed new $2.5 million biscuit 
plant. Additionally, construction work 
had already started on a new plant 
at Tacoma, Wash., with operations 
expected to begin sometime this year. 
Mr. Robertson added that this would 
enable the company to improve its 
service in the U.S. Pacific Northwest 
area and to develop the export trade. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of C Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass, 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Andrew De Lisser 
pomestic FLQYR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York,N.Y. 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn RTLOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 

















ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
447-449 Pe Exchange ee York, N. Y. 














/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN < 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB 


San Francisco 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 








Dx! xi 
Quality Flour for Every Need | 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK x} 


3 25 Beaver Street 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Crates 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y- 
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Is there 
any comparison 
between 


Automobile 
Production 


and 


FLOUR 
TREATMENT? 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 





Certainly!!! ... both call for experience, skill and fine tools. The 
N-A SERVICE DIVISION offers these qualities to you and your 
consultants: 


@ Over 30 years’ experience in flour treatment. 


@® Skill gained and maintained by daily handling of flour treat- 
ment problems, in both field and laboratory. 


@ Fine Tools in the form of: Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for 
color improvement, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 


In addition, your N-A FLOUR SPECIALIST is always ready to be 
of assistance. Call today—there’s no obligation. 


“Dyox”, “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A’”—Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 
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‘four oWNn radio comme;,-: 


a on 
| Prof, ‘onal start O 

Here’s a jingle, recorded and produced for us by Combine the jingle with commercials featuring 

one of America’s top jingle writing teams. Gen- your breakfast specials. 

eral Mills will now make this recorded 20-second Your General Mills salesman will tell you how 
jingle available to you for use in your own radio to get your copy of the jingle record. Ask your 
commercials for only $3.19. We have paid for General Mills salesman. 

all royalties for you up to January 1, 1955. 

This jingle begins with the theme originated PSS SS SS S228 SSS SS See ae 

by the Associated Retail Bakers of America, | Bakery Sales Service Department 


“Start the Day the Baker’s Way.” It will help 
you tie in your local advertising with American 
Bakers Association national advertising cam- 
paign, ‘‘Good Breakfast Means Good Morning.” 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
I am interested in the “Start the Day the 


Baker’s Way” jingle. Please have a General 
Mills salesman call. 


Big and better breakfasts will mean bigger 
sales for you. Use the singing commercial to 


Bakery Name 











open and close your radio shows—or as a part Address 
of 30-second or 60-second spot announcements. 
City. 
State 
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